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THE QUEEN. 


) seems a truism to say that the widest and deepest 
indignation has been excited by the dastardly attempt 
made two days ago to shoot the Queen—the fifth actual 
attempt of the kind that has been made during Her 
Masesty’s reign. By this time every one is familiar with 
the story of the outrage, the one consoling feature of 
which, after the paramount consideration of the QuzEN’s 
safety, is that, so far as can be jadged at present, the crime 
-doesnot seem to have been inspired by any motive other than 
individual malignity or frenzy. Nor is it likely that the 
mischievous defence of insanity will be attempted for a 
deed which, even if it were the act of a person not wholly 
sane, would call for stern measures of repression and 
prevention. This, however, is a matter which is not likely 
‘to be lightly treated, and which may be safely left to the 
wisdom and discretion of those who will have to deal 
with it. 

To speculate on the motives and the probable fate 
of the miscreant who fired the shot is a less pleasant 
task than it is to dwell on the characteristic cool- 
ness and heroism displayed on this occasion, as on 
‘former occasions of a similar kind, by the Quzey. This 
heroism seems the more remarkable, when it is re- 
membered that only a few days ago a general feeling 
of sympathy was expressed throughout the Empire at 
the intelligence that the state of the Quren’s health 
demanded repose, and a softer air than that of Esgland. 
Not less characteristic than the QuEEN’s coolness was the 
‘considerate promptitude with which Her Maszsty took 
‘steps to prevent any exaggerated reports of the incident 
from reaching the ears of the Prince of Wates or of the 
Government. There is, it may be safely assumed, but 
little ground for the fears which have been thoughtlessly 
expressed in one quarter, that the crime may have the 
effect of inducing the QuzEN to remain in greater seclusion 
than heretofore. The truly royal courage which Her 
Mayesty has displayed throughout her reign, and of 
which fresh evidence was given in the words of the 
telegram read in the House of Commons on Thursday 
night—‘The Queen is not alarmed”—happily forbids 
such a conclusion. The same considerations which make 
the courage of the QueEN on this occasion the more 
conspicuous also make the attempt itself the more 
dastardly and detestable. The universal indignation at 
this latest outrage, the universal expression of loyalty 
and devotion to the Quzgn which followed it, were of 
course only its natural consequences. Nevertheless they 
may to some extent be weig against the horror in- 
spired by a crime the infamy of which is not mitigated 
by its failure. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTION. 


R. GLADSTONE rekindled the enthusiasm and ce- 

mented the union of his party by a general meeting 
of Liberals on Monday, and in the evening won an easy 
victory on the preliminary question whether his Resolu- 
tion should form the subject of immediate debate. Tho 
object of Sir Srarrorp Norracore’s proposal to stay the 
debate on Mr. Grapstove’s Resolution was merely to give 


would not make a long debate unnecessary by holding out 
some compromise to which it would accede. This object 
was attained, and Sir Srarrorp Norrscore was satisfied, - 
and would not have pressed his motion to a division unless 
he had been forced to do so by the Irish members, The 
division itself merely showed that the leader of the Oppo- 
sition did not succeed on a division which he did not wish 
to take. The compromise offered by the Government was 
that it would not object to the Lords’ Committee taking 
evidence on other points connected with the Land Act, 
provided that the judicial administration of the Act was 
excluded from the investigations of the Committee, and 
was excluded in the most formal way. On Tuesday, 
the Committee of the Lords met for the first sitting, 
appointed Lord Cairns its chairman, and addressed 
a note to Mr. Forsrer, inviting him to give evidence, 
and informing him that the Committee would not 
inquire into the justice or injustice of the judicial deci- 
sions. This was an informal offer of compromise on one 
point; but the Government would not accept it, and the 
debate continued on Thursday evening as if no offer of 
compromise had been made. If the difficulty had been only 
as to the form of the offer, it might have been easily sur- 
mounted. It only conveyed the decision of a Committee, : 
but nothing would have been easier than for Lord Gran- 
VILLE to have asked whether the House approved of it; 
and as the answer would have been certain, the views of 
the Honse itself, and not merely the views of a Committee, 
would have been recorded. Bat the offer made by Lord 
Cairns was not the offer which the Government had 
pledged itself to accept. It intimated) that the Com- 
mittee had come to a very proper decision on an im- 
portant matter. The Conservative leaders having decided 
that they would persevere with the Committee, but control 
it, wished to make it clear from the outset that they would 
not allow the blunder to be made of constituting the 
Committee into a Court of Appeal on actual decisions 
affecting the rights of parties to suits. It did not need 
Mr. Giapstons's fervent appeal to the venerable, memory 
of Lord Chief Justice Hott to enlighten an ex-Chan- 
cellor on the inexpediency and injustice of a Committee 
inquiring into the reasons why judges had come to parti- 
cular decisions. The Committee showed its good sense, 
and Lord Catrys his guiding power, by cutting away this 
serious ground of reproach from its operations. But the 
exclusion of examination into actual decisions was not 
what the Government meant by the exclusion of investiga- 
tion * | the judicial administration of the Act. Mr. 
GiBs w from the Home Secrerary, by pertinent 
and ea stive questions, the Government interpretation 
of a phr.se that might mean little or much. It appeared 
that the Government interpreted the phrase to mean 
very much. There was really nothing left into which 
the Lords were to inquire except the reasons why ne 
one had begun to reclaim bogs, and why no Irishmen 
are emigrating at the expense of the Government. 
Why the Sub-Commissioners were appointed; how 
they did their work; what the Act was costing to 
the nation; what were .the general principles or in- 
stractions in accordance with which it was being worked ; 
what was the total amount of reductions; whether 
the Court was not hopelessly blocked—were all matters 
with which the Committee was to have nothing to de.. 
The Committee was, in fact, to inquire as much as it 


Government an opportunity of showing whether it 


pleased, provided it did not inquire into the very matters 
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to investigate which was the only object of its existence. 
The Government did not refuse the offer of a compromise 
such as it had proposed, because it was entirely impos- 
sible that the offer should be made unless the Lords had 
been prepared to abandon the Committee altogether. 

The Government is not to be blamed for rejecting an 
offer which was not made to it, but has rather exposed 
jtself to the reproach of havir¢ pictured itself as for- 

ving, patient, and conciliator hen all it did was to 
say that it would not protest « ;aiust an inquiry, if this 
inquiry was practically given Mr. speech 
in moving his Resolution is allowed by all who heard it 
to have been among the most effective specimens of his 
oratory in recent years, and he had an easy task as long as 
he confined himself to dwelling on the general ingpporfane. 
ness of the inquiry instituted by the Lords. But there 
were two things which were very important, and 
which he did not so much fail to deal with as pass 
over entirely. He did not in any way account for the 
very unfortunate management of affairs which has 
ended in a quarrel between the Houses; and he did not 
condescend to notice the obvious objection to. the course 
he has taken that the prolonged :debate in the Commons 
on his Resolution is really such an inquiry into the working 
of the Land Act as he pronounces to be not only inex- 
pedient, but dangerous. Mr. Gisson showed in his. un- 
answerable speech that the Government bas not treated 
the House of Lords fairly. It has protested late in a bad 
way when it might have protested early ina good: way. 
Tn the debate on the Address it was announced that a 
Committee of Inquiry would be asked for, and the 
Government was. silent as to the, horrors ‘and terrors 
of a proceeding the dark designs and evil effects 
of which it now exposes so earnestly. ..The notice: of 
raotion was for days on ‘the: Order-book, and still the 
Government. was silent. The motion was debated and the 
Government speakers deprecated the inquiry in the mildest 
terms, and seemed to think:that.it would be perfectly harm- 
less if it was put off for a while. No:amendment was moved, 
as it easily might have been, in which the objections to 
the inquiry would have been stated in a succinct and in- 
telligible form. The Lords were néver in any way asked 
to pronounce definitely whether.they would embarrass the 
Government by proceeding with an inquiry, the dangers 
attending which had been plainly and candidly. pointed 
out to them. The Government. treated. the . matter 
in the Lords with about as: much iaterest and  eager- 
ness. as they are accustomed ‘to display when the 
Lords are manipulating a Charity Bill in a way 
which a Liberal Ministry dislikes. . If they had snbse- 
quently come to the conclusion that the action ‘taken 
by the Lords, combined: with .their: own apathy and 
silence, might have engendered a suspicion that the 
working of the Land Act’ would not henceforth be 
vigorously upheld, nothing: eonld have been at once so 
simple and so effectual as for Mr.:Giapsrong to have taken 
an opportunity of announcing that the Land Act* would 
be upheld by every means at the disposal of a Govern- 
ment profoundly convinced that it is one of the most 
beautiful, clear, and satisfactory Acts ever passed. It. is 
difficult: not to suspect that the Government did not trouble 
itself. much about the Committee,-and had. never realized 
its terrible consequences yntil one morning it woke to find 
that the Lords had made what the public considered to be 
a blunder; and the recollection that this blunder had been 
made because the Lords had not ‘been duly warned against 
making it was not suffered to ‘spoil the opportunity of 
by a Minjsterial triamph at the expense of the Upper 

ouse. 

If the main object of the Government is to avoid, at the 
present critical moment, a premature and passionate in- 
quiry into the alleged’ shortcomings of the Land Act, it 
has taken the best conceivable way to make the attainment 
of this object impossible.’ Everything‘which Ministers say 
ought not to be inquired into is being inquired into by the 
House of Commons. All the evidence that is procurable 
against the qualifications of the Snb-Commissioners is being 
poured ‘into the ears of willing listeners. There is no getting 
further in such a matter‘than the avowal made by the Irish 
that thé Act would fail unless it was 
in the hands of men whom ‘a Conservative Government 
would not appoint: The tenants would not get what the 
present: Ministry wants tham to get, unless men were 
appointed who might be trusted to grve it them. There is 
not ‘much use, but then there is extremely little danger, in 


the Lords inquiring into the question whether politica} 
partisans have not been appointed, when the Government 
says that of course political partisans have been appointed. 
The block in the Tact Court is a matter of notoriety 
which it is not necessary to establish by evidence; 
but one effect of the block, which is very. discouraging 
to the tenants, was as clearly demonstrated in the 
speech of Mr. Szxron as it could be by a dozen wit- 
nesses before the Committee of the Lords, The tenants 
who wish to get before the Court, and cannot get before 
it, and may not be able to get before it for years, are 
meanwhileobliged to pay the rents in full, which they believe 
they can show ought to be greatly reduced. The balm of the 
healing measure is not to be theirs, because it can only be 
bought of vendors who have no time to serve them. 
Evictions are brought in in creasing numbers because the 
tenants do not pay the arrears. No evidence is needed 
to show that the scheme for compounding for arrears con- 
tained in the Land Act has entirely broken down. Instead 
of coming to terms with regard to arrears, the tenants are 
evicted. Mr. Sexron says they do not pay because they are 
utterly unable to pay. Most persons who know Ireland say 
they do not pay because they do not choose to pay—who 
ig to ptoye how’ many sovereigns a bogtrotter has or has 
not got hid in a stocking? Mr. Sexton gives his evidence, 
and it. is worth just as much or as little whether it is 
given to the Lords or to the Commons, The purchase 
clauses are a complete failure, and the reason probably is 
that.the tenants see that under the Act they can practi- 
cally oust. the landlords without taking the trouble and 
incurring the responsibility of buying them out by in- 
creased payments during a long series of years. When 
this is stated in the House to be the true explanation of 
the failure of the purchase clauses, it is an explanation so 
plausible that it commends itself to general acceptance. 
What.is called, evidence of the truth of the explanation 
is only a statement of persons acquainted with Ireland, 
that to the best of their belief this is the real history of 
the matter, The Lords could not get further in a couple 
of months than the Commons got in a couple of 
hours ona point of this sort. In the same way credible 
statements show that the Irish do not use State aid in 
emigrating because they are told by persuasive priests and 
armed neighbours not to use it, and that Irish bogs are 
not reclaimed because it does not pay to reclaim them, and 
because those who tried the experiment might any day be 
shot. The Land Act, when all is said that can be said 
about it, must be considered, if a success at all, a very 
partial success; and, at the present moment, the pecaliari- 
ties of the Courts in which it is a success are being shown, 
not by evidence collected slowly by the Lords and en- 
shrined in Blue-buoks, but by evidence poured rapidly into 
the ears of the Commons, disseminated in a few hours by 
nowspapers, aud carried to the home of every Irish peasant. 


THE NORTHAMPTON ELECTION, 


| Finer surprise can have been caused in the mind of 
-4-any one who had appreciated the situation by the 
determination of a majority of the electors of Northampton 
to renew their lease of unpleasant notoriety which the 
recent action of the House of Commons had broken. 
Addiction to Mr. Brapiauas, like addiction to some other 
things, is not easily overcome; and, though a general 
election is no guide to anything, the chances of the third 
contest were pretty clearly indicated by the result of the 
second. The further decreased majority may be attributed 
perhaps to resipiscence on the part of a very few 
ns; and, bat for the scandalous violence in which 

r. BrapLaven’s partisans indulged, the decrease might 
have been still: greater. But when a constituency has, 
‘as Northampton did a year ago, once pledged itself in 
cool blood and after fair warning to such a person 
as Mr. Braptaved, little hope of a better mind can be en- 
tertained until time enough has passed to effect a consider- 
able change it its character. To vulgar and violent 
partisans the mere sense of being in ostentatious opposition 
to the whole respectable feeling of the country has 
charm in itself analogous to that which a street Arab feels 
in misbehaving at church or an ill-bred person in making 
a scene in a drawing-room. The average Northampton 
elector ‘and the rascal who shot at the Queen while the 
average Northampton elector was voting for Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH, probably acted from motives not dissimilar in kind, 
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though the acts to which those motives led differed in 
‘degree of heinousnéss. 
his evidence of the impenitence of Northampton 
made, of course, not the slightest difference in the duty 
incumbent on the House of Commons. That duty is 
simply to persevere in what the Radical organs are 
leased to call lawlessness—a lawlessness which, accord- 
ing to the same organs, explains and excuses the law- 
lessness of Mr. Brapiaucn’s lambs. To suggest, as a 
a maladroit writer has done, that the reasons for the 
action taken by the House are “conscientious scruples” 
and “a’ sense of affronted dignity” argues complete 
blindness to the facts. Those facts, which are as simple as 
the first proposition of the first book of Euclid, are, that 
there are only two ways into the House of Commons, 
Affirmation and the Oath. A court of law, clenching 
rhaps unnecessarily the decision of a Committee of the 
itself, has decided that Mr. Brapiaven cannot 
affirm; he himself has declared that he cannot take the 
oath in terms and in a manner which make any subse- 
quent proffer of taking that oath null and void. These 
facts are not affected by three or by three hundred returns, 
and those who argue, or rather assert, that they are, must 
be prepared to say that any obviously disqualified person 
can demand to sit and vote if a constituency chooses to re- 
turn them. Therefore the House has nothing to do but 
to do as it has done before in the first place. In the 
second, it is equally clear what must be done to pro- 
tect it. At the first attempt made by Mr. Brapviavucu to 
intrude (Mr. Gtapsrone retiring, as is probable, into 
his usual shell of “consistency, courage, and dignity” 
—a phrase which might, perhaps, be translated into one 
more simple and familiar word), Sir Srarrorp Norra- 
cote should clearly make that motion of exclusion from 
the House and its precincts which he exchanged for one 
of expulsion ten days ago. The rest may be safely left to 
the police; for, despite his brave words, it is not at all 
likely that Mr. Brapiaven will run the chance of imprison- 
ment, not as a martyr, but as a rioter, by attempting yet 
farther violence. In case of proceedings such as have been 
suggested, the stale cry of disfranchisement inflicted on 
guiltless Northampton will of course be raised. But no 
one is likely to be deceived by this. Northampton has 
invited the penalty as distinctly as sach a penalty could be 
invited by a constituency bent on electing a man delibe- 
rately self-disqualified trom oe in the House. The 
disqualification of the candidate before it was open, noto- 
rious, and incontrovertible. Northampton has preferred to 
be represented by a disqualified eandidate, and that is all. 
If Mr. Braptaven by any sleight-of-hand on his own part, 
any connivance of the authorities, any slackness on the 
= of the majority of the House, were to scramble into 
is seat, he would be virtually as much disqualified as 
before. During this Parliament, at any rate, the nexus 
between him, the members of that Parliament, and the de- 
claration which, in consequence of, and asa part of, the pro- 
ceedings of the House, he made of his inability to take the 
oath, remains indissoluble. 


What action, if any, the Government proposes to take 
in the matter may possibly be known before these 
pages reach the hands of their readers. It is impos- 
sible to calculate the next turn of a course so tortuous 
as that which Mr. Guapsrone’s mind on his own show- 
ing has pursued in this matter. When the human 
intellect gets entangled in such mazes as the dis- 
tinction between flagrant outrage, repeated outrage, and 
direct outrage, when it has educated itself to divide 
itself between the function of leading the House and 
the fanction of passively resisting the House’s leading, 
and to discharge one up to half-past five o’clock, and the 
other from half-past five to six, it is absolutely impossible 
for the subtlest of mathematicians to solve the resulting 
equation. There are too many unknown quantities, z, and 
there is not the remotest indication even of their relation 
to each other. Mr. Guapsrone’s temper has to be set 


against his interest, his wish to please the Radical ex- 


tremists against the lingering remnants of respect for 
what he used to hold, and perhaps still thinks that he 
holds, sacred. Even from the purest view of political profit 
and loss, it must be difficult for him to strike the balance. 
Will he gain more by openly identifying the Government 


-with Mr, cause, aud daring the in- 


evitable discredit of the conjunction, or by hanging 
in the wind as he has hitherto done, rating the House of 


Commons at convenient intervals,- doing all that can be | the 


espousing of his cause, and maintaining his view of the 
question as one which does not concern the Ministry, and 
which as often as it recurs gives Sir Starrorp NorTacorTe 
a temporary responsibility without any contingent advan- 
tage? The latter course, putting aside its obvious dis- 
creditableness—a discreditableness which would have 
before this caused mutiny in any crew less blindly faithfal 
than Mr. Guapstone’s—is clearly a convenient.one. At 
the cost, one would think, of a certain occasional 
loss of self-respect, it prevents any formal quarrel with 
the rank and file of the party. It deprives the Opposi- 
tion of the Anti-atheism cry at a possible general election 
and at bye-elections as they occur. Perhaps it salves 
Mr. Gutapstonr’s conscience, which, to judge from 
certain broken expressions of his, makes itself now and 
then heard, éven through the storm of his indignation 
at the audacity of the House of Commons in daring not to 
follow him, even when he refuses to lead. Irony and 
‘polemical utterances” apart, no one could last week fail 
to discern the sincerity of Mr. Grapstone’s parenthetic 
disclaimer of direct communication with Mr. BrapLavcH. 
He has yet that saving grace which will permit him to 
accept Mr. BrapLavGu’s vote, but not his direct intimacy. 
He will do nothing directly to incur the responsibility of 
seating Mr. Brapiavcn; but if the House of Commons 
chooses to do so, he will thankfally enlist the new recruit. 
But he must be kept at a distance, not obtruded 
too closely on the sensitive perceptions of a sensitive 
Prime Minister. This, at least, was Mr. Gtap- 
STONE’S attitude up to Thursday last inclusive. What 
alteration may be produced by more recent events 
it is impossible to say. The meeting of last Monday 
is supposed to have soldered up all the differences of the 
Liberal party, and restored a happy confidence between 
leader and led. The result with a statesman whose ways 
were notinscrutable might not be difficult to predict. Bat 
with Mr. Guapsroye and his followers it may be a case of 
transaction. Hither may sacrifice the usual victim, 
conscience, to the other. The joy of a crusade against the 
House of Lords may make the reconciled truants of the 
Liberal party ready to welcome even Mr. BrapiavcH to 
their capacious affections, or may encourage Mr. GLapsTonr 
to take the final plunge at which he has so long been hesi- 
tating. In any case, the result can certainly not be 
creditable, and may possibly be disastrous to the Ministry ; 
and it may be suspected that Mr. Corsetr’s return would 
have been, notwithstanding the addition of a hostile vote, 
at least as welcome to them as to their opponents, 


THE NIHILIST TRIAL, 


te. long-expected and long-protracted trial of the 
Nihilists has ended in the conviction of the majority 
of the accused. Many of those found guilty had acknow- 
ledged their guilt at previous examinations, and the most 
eloquent of their advocates found little to say except that 
it was contrary to Russian law to accept as evidence, 
unless corroborated, the confession of a prisoner. Some of 
the accused adopted the bold but hopeless method of 
denying the jurisdiction of the Court, on the ground that 
the issue was between them and the Government, and that 
the Government ought not to be at once a party and a judge. 
There was not a shadow of a real defence to the main 
charge that the principal prisoners had taken part. either 
in previous attempts on the life of the late Czar, or in the 
final act of assassination. Indirectly the trial threw some 
light on the present state of Russia. Chiefly, as usual, 
through the aid of informers, the police appear to have 
got hold of most of the chief participators in the recent 
attempts at political murder; and, as might have been 
expected, they were not very numerous, and a serious 
danger has been removed by the breaking up of the gang. 
Bat there was enough disclosed to show that the attacks 
on the late Czar, and the terrorism which has made the 
present Czar withdraw altogether from public life, are the 
results of very widespread discontent. One of the 
accused had been an officer of Marines, and in his defence 
he drew a startling picture of the vexations and grievances 
which be and other Russians in his station had to endure, 
and which, he said, were enough to drive men almost 
against their wills into political crime. _ One prisoner 


stated that he belonged to the Terrorists, although 
he .prudently refused to explain. what he meant; but 
general body of the accused protested that they 

advocating 


done for Mr. Braptaven short of a direct and official | and their friends would have much preferred . 
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their tenets by peaceful means, but that the severities of 
the Government had driven them into crimes for which 
they had no taste. They appealed to the wretchedness of 
life in Rassia as to something notorious and incontestable, 
and the advocate who most distinguished himself in their de- 
fence openly declared that, apart from regicide, he himself 
endorsed every word they said. Full credit may, there- 
fore, we think, be given to his testimony when he said 
that none of the confessions of the prisoners had been 
wrung from them by torture. So much has been said, 
and chiefly by Russians themselves, against the Russian 
police, that it is satisfactory to find one charge against it 
disproved. Nor did it appear that the prisoners complained, 
or had any ground for complaining, of the mode in which 
they were tried. They were defiant, and sometimes 
insulting; but they did not pretend that they had 
not a fair opportunity of showing that they were inno- 
cent. They displayed the feelings, and had performed 
the acts, of political crimioals, of mep who believe 
they are serving a cause and are ready to die for 
it. This does not lessen their guilt, but it makes the 
manifestation of their guilty designs more serious. The 
life of the late Empsror of the Fxench was many times 
attempted; but it was only when OrsiNI, as the repre- 
sentative of Italians who thought the Emperor was be- 
traying Italy, attacked him, that he considered the incident 
sufliciently momentous to make him change his policy. A 
casual plot against the life of a Czar may be of no more 
serious import than every plot must be that aims at the de- 
struction of the head of the State ; and if,as has now happened 
in Russia, all, or almost all, of the conspirators have been 
got rid of by death or perpetual banishment, the worst 
might be said to be over. But the base of Nihilism is 
deep popular discontent. The peasantry are probably 
attached to every Czar in succession. To worship the 
Czar is a partof their creed. Bat the Nihilists who kiiled 
the Emperor ALEXANDER had no special ill-will to him 
personally. On the contrary, they were willing to allow 
that he was as good a Czar as they could expect to have. 
They killed him, not because he had done anything to 
which they specially objected, but because he typified the 
order of society which they detested, and against which 
they were revolting. 


The Nihilists and the Panslavists are exponents of the 
same state of uneasiness and excitement; and, although 
they work in different ways and for nominally different 
aims, they are really workers in the same field. One Pan- 
slavist organ has lately proposed an open union of their 
forces ; and those Panslavists who are williug to see some 
delay interposed to the realization of their schemes appear 
to think that what is really wise is to do something to 
quiet the Nihilists and then to have a grand Slav war. 
At St. Petersburg itself the President of the Slavonic 
Society gave an elaborate counsel to that effect. It was 
not, in his opinion, because Russia was too weak in 
military strength, or was in any way flinching from her 

urpose, that she now withheld open countenance from the 

osnian insurgents; but because she had domestic matters 
to attend to which engrossed her thoughts for the moment. 
The daty of all good Slavs was to work quietly on until 
the great day of uprising dawned. Theremark of General 
SkoBELEFF that he was only saying out of Russia what 
every one was saying every day in Russia, appears to be 
amply justified. If the Czar could really govern Russia, 
there can be no doubt that these various symptoms of 
popular discontent would tend to make him keep Russia 
at peace rather than harry it into war. Experience has 
shown him that the notion that the Czar can divert 
popular discontent by plunging into war is entirely illusory. 
The existingdiscoutent has not been diverted by the late war, 
but has been increased and largely caused by it. The primary 
cause of this discontent is, however, much more economical 
than political. Russia is too poor and too backward to 
compete with civilized Europe, and at the same time she 
is conscious of possessing enormous military strength. She 
is driven baek on herself—thinks only of herself, finds the 
process of self-inspection very painful, and only hates the 
foreigner the more. The sympathy with the Slavs is 
sympathy with the only outsiders with whom Rassians 
can sympathize, outsiders who belong theoretically to 
Russia. The feeling of Russians towards foreigners is 
becoming every day the counterpart of the Chinese 


hatred of barbarians. It is a mixture of vanity, self. | 
respect, and nervousness. General SkoBeLerr denounced all 


foreigners, and only denounced Germans specially because 


Germans are in his eyes the most vexatious and encroach- 
ing of foreigners. The persecution of the Jews was a 

rsecution of successful aliens. The Governor of Archangel 

as lately been addressing at Moscow a Society for the 
promotion of Russian commerce, and he attributed the 
decay of Russian commerce to the introduction of capital 
by foreigners to whom excessive privileges had D 
granted. Foreigners, too, were also working with foreign 
capital the great forests of Russia. What he advised was - 
that Russians should do everything for Russia—build 
Russian railways and start Russian steamers. Of the 
means of doing this he had no other conception than that 
the Government should find the money. But at the 
moment when Russia is to do everything for herself she 
finds herself miserably poor. The late war did something 
to increase the poverty of Russia; but the growing ex- 
haustion of her soil has done much more, and the cost. ef 
the standing army does more still. Germany keeps up 
her army at a cost which tells heavily on her; but the 
cost of the Russian army is far more disproportionate 
to the resources of the country. Poor, and growing poorer, 
apart from Europe, and growing further apart, excited by 
a jealousy of the foreigner which daily grows keener, and 
by a national sympathy with kindred races which is fed 
by the hatred of the alien, Russia has troubles to combat 
by the side of which even the murder of an Emperor 
seems alniost insignificant. 

Tho present Czar has declared that he will resolutely 
cling to his autocratic power. He was probably right in 
thinking that the reforms projected by his father could not 
safely be carried out immediately after his father’s murder ; 
and it is difficalt to see how any reforms in the direction 
of popular representation would remedy the evils from 
which Rassia is now suffering. What Russia wants is 
not legalized assemblies in which the desire for violent 
agrarian changes, the hatred of the foreigner, and the 
love of the Slav would find open and vehement expres- 
sion, bat peace, industry, the liberal treatment of 
foreigners, the welcome of foreign capital, and the dis- 
couragement of insurrection abroad. Uufortunately the 
Czar, with his autocratic power, can give Russia what it 
wants almost as little as popular assemblies could do. His 
power is very limited. He can order measares of excep- 
tional severity to be taken towards those who are sus- 
pected of being Nihilists, and his police have managed to 
bring to punishment many Nihilists who have been led into 
atrocious crimes. But he cannot leave his palace, and even 
in his palace he lives with the sense of hourly danger. He 
cannot exercise any real control over even his own officials, 
who were left free to repress, to ignore, or to encourage the 
persecution of the Jews according to their own sweet 
wills. He apparently has no means of stopping presidents 
of recognized Societies saying in the capital what General 
Sxoseterr said at Paris. He can secure, by great per- 
sonal efforts and at the cost of some personal humiliation, 
the maintenance of decently civil relations with the Courts 
of Berlin and Vienna. He can recall General SKOBELEFF ; 
but he has to encounter the great embarrassment of 
finding the disgraced General welcomed as a popular 
hero. Even his chief Minister is stated to have not 
been above arranging with the small portion of the 
press that opposes war to make things as pleasant 
as possible for General Skopeterr on his retarn, By 
the exercise of great pressure he induced the French 
Government to send M. Lavrorr ont of France, because the 
Russian Foreign Office chose to say that it was dangerous 
to Rassia that M. Lavrorr should be in Paris, M. Lavrorr 
mercly shifted his quarters to London, where he is now 
engaged in collecting fands for the support of starving 
prisoners in Siberia. It is doubtful whether even this 
wonld be allowed in Paris; but in any case the triumph 
of the Russian Government in getting this insignificant 
philanthropist or Socialist transferred from Paris to 
Loudon seems so small that it is hard to conceive how it 
can have been thought worth having. The incident 
is only worth noticing as illustrating the modein which 
the Rassian Government works. It takes infinite trouble 
in doing little things, and it takes little or no trouble in 
doing great things. If it had but been as earnest in 
repressing and punishing the persecution of the Jews as 
it has been in getting a Socialist transferred from one very 
distant foreign town to another, it would have occupied a 
much more respectable position in the eyes of foreigners, 
and have shown a much greater capacity of governing. 
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IRELAND. 
See extremely technical character of the judgment 
delivered by the Irish Court of Appeal on Tuesday, 
and the fact that most people in England take their views 
on Irish affairs entirely at secondhand, may possibly 
prevent the great importance of the matter from being 
fully understood on this side of the Channel. It would be 
somewhat interesting to know how many of the members 
of those political associations who have been dutifally 
telegraphing protests against the conduct of the House of 
Lords have taken the trouble even to read the arguments 
and the judgments in Apams v. Dunseatu. It is true 
that, important as the judgment is, it is possible to 
overrate its importance. Except the Lorp Cuay- 
ceLtor, who is uncompromisingly on the side of ' the 
tenant on every issue, the judges were not only 
divided in opinien, but the opinions of the same judge 
were not invariably found on the same side. Moreover, 
most of them were carefal to limit their decision to the 
special circumstances before them, thus avoiding the estab- 
lishment of anything like a general leading case. On one of 
the five points the landlord was supported by the majority ; 
another he lost by one opinion only, this latter point, how- 
ever, being the very important, though highly technical, 
question of identity of predecessorship in occupancy with 
predecessorship in title. But the Court decided unani- 
mously on the point of greatest interest and of greatest 
importance, and that decision was adverse to the landlord. 
They held that enjoyment of a lease during the stipulated 
period, however long, did not amount to compensation 
under the Act. This finding was, indeed, to a certain 
practical extent, qualified by the admission that a landlord 
was entitled to a share in the increased letting value of 
the holding consequent on a tenant’s improvements—an 
admission which, if applied as it should be, would cer- 
tainly disturb no small proportion of the reductions made 
by the Sub-Commissioners. _But on the main point, the 
point whether enjoyment brings the matter under the 
words “ otherwise compensated,’’ the Heaty Clause is con- 
strued by the final Court of Appeal in that sense for the 
express purpose of obviating which the words “ otherwise 
“compensated ” were inserted and accepted by both Houses 
of Parliament. 


The frivolous criticism which merely regards the Irish 
Land Act as the work of Mr Grapstong, and as such pro- 
nounces it very good, will no doubt rejoice over this 
decision. The profound surprise with which it will be re- 
ceived by those who have studied the question free from 
bias is equally undoubted. For, in the first place, it cuts 
at the root of a doctrine than which, until recently, no 
doctrine whatever in relation to landed property was 
more universally and unhesitatingly accepted. ‘Thirty 
years ago Lord Durrerin (who, it may be well to remind 
readers, was an advocate for compensation to tenants long 
before any such notion dawned upon Mr. GuapsTonn’s 
mind) spoke of it as ‘‘ the most indisputable of dogmas that 
“a tenant’s interest in his improvements, whatever their 
“nature, must necessarily lapse with the effluxion of time.” 
The very idea and definition of leasehold property rests 
upon the theory of mutual and complementary forbear- 
ance. During a certain time the landlord forbears his 
rights—bis rights of disturbance and of raising the rent ; 
at the close of that term the tenant forbears all further 
claim (except such as special agreement or custom gives 
him) to property in or enjoyment of the land and its irre- 
movable adjuncts. But there is more than this. Here, at 
least, there is no possibility of shuffling, as the Govern- 
ment have shuffled in the compensation business. The 
theory of undisturbed enjoyment by the tenant being 
equivalent in whole or part to purchase by the landlord 
was put forward in debate; it was accepted by the 
Government; it was the basis of the acceptance of the 
clause by the Opposition. On the other side there is 
nothing to set but one of the cut-and-dried commonplaces 
which the average political writer fetches out of his 
cabinet of simples whenever he is at a loss. Had the 
Irish judges decided otherwise, we are told, “the im- 
“proving tenant would be in a far worse position than if 
“he had done nothing for the good of the land.” The 
aptness of this venerable platitude can be very briefly 
shown. An indisputable authority—the writer of the 
famous er Eo recently put forth by the joint authority 

nd 


farm will return from seven to fourteen per cent. Strike 
the difference, and say ten. The “far worse position” of 
the improving tenant will then be that, after setting aside 
five per cent. to recover his principal and interest (which, 
on the usual Irish lease of thirty-one years, is an ample 
allowance), he will, at the expiry of that lease, have 
received another five per cent., at least, of clear 
bonus per annum, for the third of a century. In 
the face of this obvious fact; in face of Lord Durrerin’s 
“indisputable dogma,” in the face of the express and 
deliberate intention of Parliament, it may seem incredible 
that the Irish judges should have decided as they have 
decided. But the reason is clear enough. In the first 
place, as has been pointed out, their decision is somewhat 
weakened in practical effect by the acknowledgment of a 
landlord’s right to share the increased letting value re- 
sulting from the tenant’s improvements. In other words, 
though they will not give him property in these improve- 
ments, they give him a certain usufruct of them as far as 
they have called out the productive powers of his land. 
The distinction is rather metaphysical, and worked in the 
spirit of the present Commissioners ard Sub-Commis- 
sioners, who are the sole judges of fact, it is not likely 
to do the landlords much good; but, such as it is, it is a 
saving distinction. In the second place, the eternal sur- 
prise has once more followed on the eternal blunder. The 
public indirectly, and Parliament directly, makes laws, but 
lawyers administer them. The public always, and 
Parliament too often, entirely forgets that it is the habit, 
and indeed the duty, of lawyers to interpret laws in 
a fashion perfectly different from that in which the 
laws were made. For instance, this apparently astounding 
decision becomes simple when it is evident that the judges 
used the Act of 1870 as a pair of spectacles through which 
to look at the Act of 1881. The former, as all know, “ by 
“inadvertence” created that, property in improvements, 
inextinguishable save by compensation, which the tenant 
never had before, which Lord Durrsrin in 1854 thought it 
an indisputable dogma that he could not have. From this 
point of view the Irish Lorp CuanceLior’s incapacity to 
comprehend hew enjoyment can be compensation is, of 
course, intelligible enough, and though the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
must have had a remarkably shrewd guess at the intentions 
of the body to which he lately belonged, he was of course 
quite entitled to ignore them. Thus does one blunder 
and one wrong beget fresh wrongs and fresh blunders. 
Parliament, in the innocence of its heart and head, gives 
one man’s property to another without intending it. Ten 
years afterwards it takes, as it thinks, especial pains to 
prevent a further transfer, and lo! the result of the first 
inadvertent injustice is a fresh injustice which had been 
thought to be deliberately foreseen and rendered impos- 
sible. Perhaps this matter, in the extremely unlikely 
event of Englishmen being induced to look into it, might 
convince some of them that inquiry into the operation of 
the Land Act is not quite the preposterous proposal which 
it has been asserted to be. 


It is characteristic of the difference between real and 
apparent importance that, while most of the morning papers 
of Wednesday passed the judgment in Apams v. DonseatH 
with slight mention or in total silence, fall space was 
given to the comparatively insignificant question of the 
Meath election. There was probably more to be said from the 
strictly legal point of view on the side of the opinions urged 
by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Ciarxe than their opponents ad- 
mitted. But the right, and indeed the duty, of the House of 
Commons to annul the election of a felon at the earliest 
possible moment may be justly held to override everything 
else. The difference of opinion on the subject on the part 
of members of the present Government in and ont of otfice 
is a fair subject for polemical utterances, but not of much 
practical importance. This is not the only point, nor the 
most important point, on which some of Mr. GLapstong’s col- 
leagues hold views remarkably different from those which 
they entertained a short time ago, and the change, though 
instructive and amusing in its way, is important chiefly to 
themselves. There is no doubt that AmuratH will succeed 
Amurat#H, and if the House of Commons were merely exer- 
cising a free choice, it might probably prefer Davirr 
to Mr. Ecan. But in such a matter predilection has no- 
thing to do, and the proceedings of Tuesday night were 
little more than formal. The fortunate treasurer of the 
Land League is not known to be formally disqualified, 
and he will doubtless soon be eleeted—an election which 


of the a and the Land Commission — esti- 


mates that capital judiciously spent on an average Irish 


may be a subject of some commiseration probably to his 
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friends ; for Paris, in his peculiar circumstances, must be a 
pleasanter residence than London, and he weuld naturally 

fer to be in the close neighbourhood of the very con- 
siderable funds which he so ably administers. Of more real 
importance than this is the fact that three murders—all 
of the Fenian or Land League type—bave taken place in 
the last week in Ireland; that the extensive conspiracies 
so strenuously denied by the organs of the Government 
have been at last reluctantly ackuowledged ; and that the 
No-rent movement is as strong asever. The conduct of 
statesmen is not always easy to comprehend; but there 
certainly can be no diflieulty in comprehending the 
intense aversion which the Government must feel to any- 
thing of the nature of an inquiry into the results of their 
Irish policy. 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 


HERE is for the moment a happy pause, only broken 

by an occasional languid discussion on such a subject 
as the law of distress, in the contrivance of projects for 
reforming the laws which regulate the relations of 
landlords and tenants; and many persons who are 
thoroughly qualified to give their opinion are taking ad- 
vantage of this lull in popular excitement to discuss in 
a free, rational, and serious way some of the larger 
questions which bear on a subject of the very highest 
importance to England. The Dake of Arcrit and Mr. 
Bencg Joxus are among the foremost of those who have 
recently made valuable contributions to the general 
knowledge of the needs and conditions of English agri- 
culture. The Dake of ARGYLL summarizes the investi- 
gations of Mr. Cairp, who has collected voluminous 
evidence showing that the prices of prodace are in them- 
selves remunerative, although wet seasons may have 


ruined the farmers; and the experiences of Mr. Prout, 


an adventurous landowner and farmer.who bas shown 
that wheat may be grown at a profit year after year 
on a Hertlordshire farm, and that the profits may happen 
to be largest in years of gencral depression. Mr. Bence 
Jones, the history of whose trials, reverses, and successes in 
Irish farming is well known, writes to urge English land- 
owners to follow his example, and cultivate their own 
land. I£,they did but know it, they have a business open 
to them in which they can almost certainly command 
success, and by adopting which they get rid once for all 
of the vexatious complications and eternal disputes in 
which letting their land on hire must involve them. 
Like all good judges, Mr. Bence Jones is convinced that 
the present depression of agriculture is merely accidental 
and temporary, and he implores landowners not to take 
panic rents for land that, well managed, ought to bring in 
a good income. Mr. Bence Jones fully proves his point, 
if his point is to show that landowners who are willing to 
follow his advice, who are in a position to be able to 
follow it, and have the courage to stick to what they 
have begun, will get more out of the land, and keep 
it in better condition, than is possible under any other 
system of cultivation, Unfortunately the number of land- 
lords who will fulfil these severe conditions must neces- 
sarily be small. In the first place, Mr. Bence Jones 
will have nothing to do with any landlord who has any 
debt or whose estate is in any way encumbered. A 
man in debt cannot prosper in any business, and certainly 
not in the business of cultivating land. The landlord 
must next be a man who thoroughly understands his 
business, who will drain in a proper and permanent way, 
will use abundance of manure, will lay down land freely 
in grass, will think of milk and vegetables as much as of 
cerea!s, who will adopt every economical expedient which 
the ingenuity of Scotch thrift may devise, and will know 
exactly what are the chemical constituents of his soil, and 
how they need to be renewed. Mr, Bence Joyzs is right 
in valuing highly the intelligence, spirit, and aptitude for 
farming of English country gentlemen, and there must be 
many who, if they took heartily to the business of farm- 
ing, would conduct it successfully. But then comes the 
third condition which Mr. Bexce Jonzs exacts, and it is 
this that it would require real courage to fulfil. The 
landowner of the new ¢chool is to live very much under 
his income. He is to save, not to spend, his profits, 
and all that be saves is to be sunk in the land. In bad 
times he is to live on a crast, and ia good times on a 


rust with a little batter, All that remains is to be 


spent in more manure, improved stock, and better 
implements. It is not to be contested that land in the 
care of this sagacious and fragal owner would yield ag 
much as English land can be made to yield. No system 
of tenant-farming could rival the results. The land. 
owner is to have all the traditionary virtues of the peasant 
proprietor, and twenty times his money and opportunities, 
The objection to Mr. Bexce Jones's suggestion is not that 
the landowner of his fancy would not succeed, but that to 
may landowners, who could fulfil his conditions if they 
would, success would not seem worth having at the price 
demanded. Even if they and their wives would consent 
to lead a life of toil and privation, the inevitable end of 
their sacrifice must be that the land, or a large portion of 
it, must be sold or divided at the death of the father to 
provide for the younger children ; and the whole thoughts 
and habits of English gentlemen must be changed before 
they will consent to lead a life of hardship and expose 
themselves to the constant anxieties of business in order 
that their property may be broken up when they are gone, 
Mr. Provr is a landlord who has practically shown 
what an enterprising, unembarrassed, pertinacious owner 
can get out of his land. Some years ago he bought 450 
acres of heavy and poorish land in Hertfordshire, executed 
every necessary permanent improvement, and, with an 
adequate working capital, set himself to grow wheat year 
after year. He succeeded so well that, after getting a fair 
interest on his purchase-money and his permanent im. 
provements, he got eleven per cent. on his working 
capital; and such were the effects of good management in 
reducing expenses, that his profits were greatest in the 
later years of the series for which he gives returns, although 
the weather then was very bad. This is a very satis- 
factory result of a very interesting experiment, and Mr, 
Provr is fairly entitled to say that no one but a man 
working his own land would have made the experiment or 
succeeded in it. But then in comes the Duke of Arey 
with his cold, clear, intelligent criticism. The experi- 
ment succeeded, but it succeeded under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Provut’s soil was in a wonderful way 
the right soil. He calls it clay, and says he drained 
it for 6l. an acre. The Duke of ArcyLt says that 
the very lowest cost at which he has ever succeeded in 
draining clay land is 16/. an acre, and he has often had to 
spend double that sum. Mr. Prout happened to buy a 
peculiar kind of clay soil that could be drained at an 
almost trifling cost, and therefore the deductions he had to 
make before he began to calculate the profits on his work- 
ing capital were unusually small. But this was not all 
that this peculiar soil did for Mr. Provr. He submitteda 
specimen to an eminent analyst, and was informed that 
it chanced to be so constituted that its productive powers 
could be renewed with precisely the quantity of manure 
he used. The slightest difference in the composition of 
the soil might have made his experiment fail. This is 
only a new illustration of the truth, the recognition 
of which lies at the bottom of all profitable dis- 
cussion of the land question, that there is no such 
thing as agriculture that is universally good, and 
that every district and almost every farm wants an agri- 
culture of its own. If this simple truth were recognized, 
there would be an end of the wearisome discussion as to 
the advantages and disadvantages of peasant-proprietor- 
ship. No moral or social advantages can make peasant- 
proprietorship last in a country like England, unless it will 
pay, and it will pay or not entirely according to the 
conditions under which it exists. The peasant-proprietor, if 
he has luck equal to that of Mr. Prout, may live, and even 
thrive. If he tries to cultivate land like the bulk of English 
land, he must inevitably be ruined, unless he starts with 
much more knowledge and capital than those who can be 
called peasants ordinarily possess. If he has an unusual 
amount of energy and capital, he would be making a most 
foolish use of his gifts if he wasted them on making a 
little in England, while he might make much in an 
English colony or in the United States. The climate and 
the soil of England, except where a kind of market 
gardening happens to be practicable, forbid the success of 
all but a very few peasant-proprietors. And those who 
might possibly succeed would do much better elsewhere. 
Wet clays, hungry gravels, and Transatlantic steamers 
make peasant-proprietorship in England an idle dream. 
-Farming must be conducted on a considerable scale, and 
it can be conducted to the best advantage by an owner 
whe is like the ideal owner of Mr. Bexcz Jongs, or who 
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the ample capital, the enterprising ‘spirit, and the 
pon luck of Mr. Provr, It may. be assumed ‘as demon- 
strated beyond doubt that land in the hands of such 
owners will do better than land in the hands of the best 
tenants. But such owners are like black swans, and the 
bulk of English land must be let to tenants who make 
farming a business ; and everything tends to show that, on 
an average of years, and bad, the business of farm- 
ing will be sufficiently profitable. to reward the en.er- 
prise of solvent and capable men. How to secure such 
men is the great question for landlords. For the moment 
there is a deficiency of such men, and landlords, who 
must have tenants of some kind, are obliged to make 
bad bargains with tenants who are little likely to do 
justice to the land. But this may be looked on as a 
temporary difficulty, and the general question remains 
how a landlord is to make a fair bargain with a suitable 
tenant. The Duke of ArGyLL is eloquent and earnest 
in exposing the fallacies of those who talk of the rights 
of the tenant, of, his title to the full fruits of his en- 
terprise, or his interest in the soil. The tenant is merely 
a man’ who has the temporary use of another man’s 
property; but the value of this property entirely depends 
on its being put to a proper use, and the main point to be 
considered is not the bare legal position of the tenant, but 
the mode in which he can be, tempted to make the best 
nossible nse of the thing lent to, him. It is not easy to 
jo parallel to.the hiring and letting of land. The 
lessee of a coal mine digs out the coal, and the coal is 
gone. The lessee of a ship has the temporary use of an 
article that is doomed to rot in a given number of years. 
Bat land ought to be so used that it shall not only not 
decay, but that it shall actually improve as years go 
on. ‘There is probably a limit to the improvement 
of which land is susceptible, but this limit is so far from 
having been reached in the greater part of England, that 
it may be dismissed from consideration, The owner is 
the best cultivator of land, because he can concentrate his 
thoughts on the peculiar and permanent qualities of the land 
while the tenant is absorbed in thinking of his temporary 
profits. The aim of the landlord is, therefore, to contrive 
that the tenant shall be induced to get his temporary 
profits in such a way that he shall be always maintaining 
or enlarging the permanent services and uses of the land. 
The question of how much rent is to be paid, and that of 
the interest on permanent improvements made by the 
landlord, which is only a form of rent, may be treated as 
‘subsidiary. The primary question is, how a good tenant 
is to be induced to cultivate in as nearly as possible the 
same manner as that in which a good owner woald 
cultivate. How much he would pay as rent if he had 
once undertaken and honestly fulfilled this duty, is a very 
simple matter of bargaining. There are two ways of 
satisfying the tenant—by legislation or by agreement. The 
latter mode is infinitely preferable; but the Duke of 
Arcytt, while properly vehement in denouncing the 
monstrous injustice of most schemes of proposed |. gisla- 
tion, shows himself alive to the difficulty of saying uow a 
satisfactory agreement should be framed. It is mach to 
be wished that'the Duke of AxGYLL, or some equally com- 
pen authority, would in this period of calm imagine 
himself to be a tenant, and explain what agreement would 
induce him to cultivate ‘a farm as nearly as possible as the 
Duke of ARGYLL would cultivate it if he had it in hand, 
ifhe thought of nothing else, and behaved as little like the 
Duke of AkcYLt aud as much like one of Mr. Brnog 
Jonzs’s landowners as a poetic fancy can conceive to be 
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_GREAT deal has’ lately been said of the injury done 

to the reputation of the House of Commons by the 
length of its debates. _ It would be well if those who have 
the charge of Parliamentary business would give some 
thought to the far more serious injury which shat’ repnta- 
tion is likely to snffer. from. a cause ‘which ought to be 
very mneh less difficult to deal with... ‘There was a time 
not far removed when the.reportsi of scenes the Ameri- 
can House of Reptesentatives| which occasionally made 
their way across the Atlantic excited nothing but: wonder. 
Now they wonld excite no wonder and. much shame. In- 
the House of comes, up any longer 

to the recognized standard of a debate ‘at, Washington. 
It is sinking to the level of a negro Legislature in the 


Southern States, in which to call a man a thief is 


garded as playful irony, and to predict that he will be 
hanged for horse-stealing is taken as evidence of kindly 
interest in a brother member’s prospects. No accusa- 
tions are too reckless, no language is too indecent, for the 
new practice of the House of Commons, As the re- 
porters seldom waste time or space over a debate on 
Irish Supply, the larger part of the amenities which adorn 
these times of refreshing are never known to the public. 
But the few examples which find their way out of doors 
are quite enough to show to what a pass things have 
come. When one member is described as a “ thundering 
“ old crocodile,” and another as a proper candidate for 
the reversion of the hangman’s office, it is plain that the 
customary restraints of courtesy and good breeding have 
ceased to haye any value for those who thus offend. This 
is one of the cases in which form is more important than 
matter. Even in the best days of Parliamentary manners 
the vices of an opponent’s policy were constantly stated 
with a plainness which left, nothing to the imagination. 
But the terms in which they were stated were per- 
fectly decorous. If a member of Parliament thinks 
that the Government are bringing disaster upon the 
country, or that the Opposition are subordinating 
patriotism to partisanship, it is his business to speak his 
mind plainly. What else is he in Parliament for? But 


he may speak his mind as a gentleman speaks it, or as a 


costermonger speaks it, and the character of the House 
of Commons will toa great extent be determined by the 
choice he makes. Bad language is exceedingly infectious, 
and there are some members of the House who are almost 
as imitative as children. If the deteriorating process is 
suffered to go on without check, members of the. older type 
will less and less present themselves as candidates, becanse 
they will have less and less desire to expose themselves to 
the annoyance of listening to indecencies which it is useless 
to resent. 


A letter which appeared in the Times of last Saturday 
attributes this new and unpleasing disease to the supine- 
ness with which it has been treated. ‘The system,” the 
writer says, of ‘“ allowing the grossest violations of propriety 
“and even of decency of language, provided only that, the 
“ offending member agrees to withdraw it when called upon 
‘to do so,” appears now “to be sanctioned by the authori- 
“ ties of the House. . . . The idea of appealing to the House 
“to take further notice of the misconduct does not 
“‘ seem ” to enter the minds of either the Speaker or of the 
Chairman of Committees. Language of studied insult 
is constantly employed, and is supposed to be sufficiently 
atoned for by a “mere formal and often jocular with- 
“drawal.” ‘This “monstrous, and altogether modern, 
“abuse” is confined to a small section of the Irish 
members. Those who thus degrade the House of Com- 
mons cannot plead the,,example even: of their own 
leaders. But, though; Mr. or Mr. Macarray 
may be guiltless in their own persons, they have not, so 
far as appears, taken any means to discourage the use of 
offensive language by their followers. They are too well 
aware, perhaps, of the injury it does to the House of 
Commons ‘to regret that others are less scrupulous 
in this respect than they are themselves; It is of 
no avail, therefore, to look to the exercise of any in- 
formal discipline for the correction of this cryin 
scandal. The authority to deal with it mast be entruste 
to the Speaker and to the Chairman of Committees. 
It is not clear whether, under the present rules, they 
possess this anthority or not. The writer of the. letter 
just quoted assumes that they already have ‘The 
“control required,” he says, “is merely that which. is 
“almost invariably exercised by the chairmen of public 
“ meetings, most. of whom would be ashamed to allow 
“such language as is now employed in ,the,,Honse of 
“Commons to be condoned by such apologies as our 
authorities seem to regard ag sufficient.” According to 
another correspondent, however, “* an appeal from the Chair 
“ desiring the House of Commons to take notice of an 
“ offensive expression would, under existing Parliamentary 
“ practice, be futile.” lhe reason is that disorderly words 
cannot be dealt with unless the demand that, they shall be 
taken down is made at once., If the SPeakER; were to 
interpose with a word either of censure or,of reference to 
the House, the opportunity ‘would be gone. The true 
remedy for the evil is to. be tonud, in the judgment of this 
writer, in “ the vigilance and, promptitude of, the House 
“ of Commons itself” ; by which we understand that the 
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moment the words have been spoken, and before there has 
been time for the offender to withdraw or maintain them, 
some member should move that they be taken down. This 
suggestion seems to make far too large a demand upon 
the self-control of the House generally, and upon the 
watchfulness of particular members. And even if these 
qualities could always be relied on, the consequences of 
words being taken down would still have to be made more 
stringent than they now are, or very little good would be 
done in the end. Itis of great importance that the check 
to be applied to offensive language should be as nearly 
automatic as it is possible to make it, and no process 
which involves an appeal from the Chair to the House 
and some action of the House thereupon can possess this 
indispensable characteristic. What is wanted is a new 
Standing Order directing the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees to at once call a member to order for the use 
of any offensive expression, without giving him the alter- 
native of withdrawing it, and specifying the penalty 
which this process of calling to order shall carry with it. 
When it came to be known that the use of such expressions 
would inevitably lead to the silencing of the offender or to 
his suspension oon the service of the House, and that no 
pretended penitence would avail to avert this punishment, 
@ wonderful change would shortly be seen in the de- 
meanour of the principal sinners. The writer of a third 
letter says that last year a member who had already been 
suspended twice began to cry when he thought that he 
re again committed himself, and supposed, from seeing 
Mr. Parrarr uneasy in his seat, that the hour of his sus- 
pension for the Session had come. 

It says but little for the eagerness of the Government to 
maintain the dignity of the House of Commons that no 
reference is made to the use of offensive language in the 
proposed new rules of procedure. Such a Standing 
Order as has been described could be openly opposed by. 
no one except the actual members for whose particular 
benefit it was framed. There would be no possibility of 
abusing it, and the benefit it would confer upon the House 
of Commons would be beyond calculation. It cannot be 
doubted that infinitely more harm is done by a short debate 
which is characterized by this especial fault than by a long 
one which is carried on with no violation of formal pro- 
priety. The character of Parliament is determined rather by 
the manner in which its work is done than by the amount 
of work which it does. Sooner or later the necessary 
legislation somehow or other gets carried through, how- 
ever tedious may be the process by which the result is 
attained. But if the standard of Parliamentary manners 
becomes permanently lowered, the respect which Parlia- 
ment will command from the country will be lowered in 
proportion. In the political order there can be no greater 
evil than this, and any one who induces the House of 
Commons to avert it will deserve better of his countrymen 

than if he helped to crowd the Statute-book with a dozen 
additional measures. 


THE CATHEDRAL COMMISSION. 


ig Cathedral Commission appointed in 1879 has just 

presented its first Report after holding sixty-two 
meetings, from which we gather that it has understood 
its mission to be neither the attractive sport of crushing 
and confiscating, nor the brilliant réle of dazzling enthu- 
siastic dreamers with impossible schemes of doctrinaire 
‘reform, but the prosaic labour of helping meritorious in- 
stitutions in that healthy work of self-help in which, 
from no fault of their own, they want some friendly 
assistance from the State. The Cathedrals, in proportion 
as their true functions are being better understood, and 
the good will with which they are endeavouring to fulfil 
them recognized, are growing in popularity. But good 
will and popularity cannot overleap legal impediments, 
while in this Commission the necessary solution of such 
difficulties seems to be offered. This first Report is 
chiefly concerned with the general principles of Cathedral 
renovation, the specific application of which will form the 
subject of further communications, in which bodies of 
statutes for the several Cathedrals are, we are assured, to 
be promulgated. 

The first work of the Commission was inviting in- 
formation on matters bearing upon the organization and 
practical working of the Cathedrals, and they had accord- 
ingly under consideration all the old Cathedrals of 


England and Wales, as well as the inchoate institution 
at Truro, but not, so it would seem, St. Albans, nor the 
Liverpool makeshift. The result has been that they have 
arrived at the general conclusion that the only satisfacto 

way of expressing their recommendations is in the form of 
suggested statutes builé upon, but not superseding, those 
which at present exist; for, “while following certain 
“ general principles which, in our judgment, ought to 
“ characterize all Cathedral foundations, we have striven 
“ to avoid anything which might savour of a forced and 
“ unnatural uniformity.” Those who are familiar with 
the constitution of the Cathedrals will easily imagine that 
this wholesome way of dealing with them might have been 
more difficult and delicate in regard to the Cathedrals of 
the so-called Old Foundation than in those which, to the 
puzzle of the uninitiated, are called of the New Foundation, 
although among them are found Canterbury, Rochester, 
and Durham. These are, in fact, the Abbey-Cathedrals, 
or the Abbeys raised to Cathedrals, which Henry VIII. 
deprived of their monastic character, and reconstituted 
with statutes cast, generally speaking, for all of them in the 
same mould. In order to make reform possible, the Commis. 
sion, following the precedent of the Universities Act, 
recommend a Standing Committee of Privy Council, 
consisting of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the Bishop of London, and the following persons, being 
members of the Church of England—the Lord President, 
the Lord Chancellor, and two other persons being mem- 
bers of the Privy Council. Such a body is undoubtedly 
necessary to start the reform, and it is well to continue it 
for future needs; but we hope that its procedure will be 
such as to guard the Committee against the temptation of 
gratuitous interference. The newly modelled Cathedrals 
may be trusted to walk by themselves. An Act of Par- 
liament will, of course, be required to set this body up. 

Une of the chief points which have engaged the at- 
tention of the Commission was, as might have been 
supposed, the conduct of the Cathedral services, and upon 
this head the Commission enlightens the public with the 
remark, more sound than either novel or explicit, that it 
wishes to guard against “ rash or ill-considered changes,” 
bat to permit ‘‘ due flexibility.” The Cathedrals are also to 
be strengthened, “ where necessary, in the important matter 
“of preaching ”"—an excellent tonic, but which must 
be tactfully administered and in due proportion with 
other medicaments. The Bishop is to be put in his right 
place in the various Cathedrals. On this matter we 
believe that in many cases a clear understanding is much 
required. 

The Commission then goes on to a specific recommenda- 
tion of much value—namely, that the time and talents of 
the residentiary Canons should be utilized on their part 
“by giving instruction in theological or ecclesiastical 
“ subjects, either in the Cathedral city or in suitable 
“centres throughout the diocese,” or ‘‘ by offering their 
“ services as preachers.” This suggestion is quite in the 
true spirit of Cathedral foundations, and would in itself 
make a raison d’étre alike intelligible and useful (against 
all gainsayers) for their continued existence. The corollary 
to the creation of these new duties is that “in 
“those cases in which sufficient means and a house 
“ of residence can be provided” (an essential limitation) 
“ Canons should reside within the Cathedral precincts for 
“ eight months in the year, and should not hold prefer- 
“ment inconsistent with the performance of diocesan 
“ duties.” We are glad to observe that it is considered 
“ important to develop the constitution of the Cathedrals 
“of the New Foundation upon the lines of those of the 
“ Old by giving to the Honorary Canons a status analogous 
“ to that of Prebendaries.” Accordingly the creation in 
the New Foundations of a Greater Chapter, including 
the Honorary Canons, is recommended. Beyond this, the 
Bishop may summon what is called in the Report a 
Diocesan Chapter, but which would more correctly be 
named a Council, including, besides the Greater Chapter, 
Rura) Deans and the Proctors to Convocation. The 
functions of this body would be rather those affecting 
the condition of the diocese than of the Cathedral. Still 
the connexion proposed to be established between that 
Cathedral and itself would be one of manifest utility to 
both parties. 

The Priest Vicars, or Minor Canons, are to be subjected 
to “important changes.” The Commissioners think that, 
as a rule, the office should be held by the younger clergy, 
and not be regarded as an employment for life. A 
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limited period is ———— suggested, followed by satis- 
factory “provisions” for those who have done well, of 
course by way of Chapter livings. Noone who realizes that 
the first duty of a Priest Vicar isto sing, and the second 
to sing well, can object to this suggestion, governed as 
it is, like all the others, by the general principle that 
“it will be necessary in the case of all changes proposed 
“by us that vested interests should be respected.” The 
minor officers of the Church are also mentioned in rather 
general terms, implying, however, the desire to improve 
their position. With regard to the contemplated Bill, it is 
proposed it “should contain provisions for amending 
“the existing laws affecting Cathedrals with respect to 
“certain matters which could not conveniently be intro- 
“duced into Cathedral statutes.” The abstract con- 
venience of this mode of action cannot be disputed, but 
how far in the present mood of Parliament an appendix of 
omnibus legislation is likely to facilitate the passing of a 
measure of limited scope may well furnish ground for 
reasonable doubt. 

As a horrid example of the existing confusion, the 
Commission quote a section of 3rd and 4th of Victoria, cap. 
113 (1840), which now governs Cathedral patronage, which, 
after a long recapitulation of limitations and concessions, 
ultimately opens the living to “a spiritual personage, who 
“shall have actually served within such diocese as in- 
“eumbent or curate for five years at the least”; as to 
which nobody can tell whether “such diocese’? means 
the diocese of the man, the diocese of the Cathedral, or 
the diocese of the living. For this the Commission sensibly 
propose to substitute “ clergymen who have been engaged 
“in the active service of the Church for the period 
“ of five years at home or abroad ””—a provision which will 
open Cathedral patronage as the reward of special cases of 
meritorious spiritual work. 

The prospects of all Church legislation, beneficent or 
mischievous, during the present Session must be very 
cloady. But we cannot think that the labours of the 
Commission, even if they are deferred, will ultimately be 
lost when we consider both the importance of the bodies 
with which they deal, and the public interest which is now 
directed to the development of their resources. 


THE LAW OF DISTRESS. 


apa length and interest of the debate on Mr. Biey- 
nerHasseT?’s Bill to abolish the law of distress for 
the rent of agricultural holdings was a curious com- 
mentary on his opening statement, that the question had 
been so thoroughly thresbed out that nothing remained to 
be said upon it. The speech of Mr. Davis would alone 
have been sntlicient to disprove this theory. It is seldom 
that the House of Commons gets so direct a bit of personal 
experience. Mr. Davies has not only been a tenant-farmer, 
but he has been a poor tenant-farmer. When he took a 
farm in 1848 the rent was 214/., the land was in bad con- 
dition, and he had not money enough to stock it properly. 
The position does not sound an attractive one, but such as 
it was Mr. Davies wished to get into it, and he is grateful 
to the law of distress because it enabled him to get into 
it. If the landlord had only had the same remedies as 
other creditors, he would not have trusted Mr. Davies, and 
if Mr. Davies had not been trusted, he would not, 
as he told the House, have now been sitting in Parlia- 
ment. Mr, Davies’s experience is the experience, he 
maintains, of small farmers generally. ‘he agitation 
against the law of distress has been got up, he thinks, by 
large farmers. They go on adding small farms to their 
own by twos and threes at a time, and they think that if 
the law of distress were abolished, they would be able to 
add them faster. With the law of distress what it is, the 
Jandlord’s mind is easy, though the tenant may be poor. 
He knows that what he can take off the land will hold him 
harmless in the matter of rent, and he is consequently 
not inahurry to get rid of a tenant who is behindhand 
with his payments. If the law of distress is abolished he 
will have no security for his rent beyond the tenant’s 
general solvency, and the moment that he has any doubt on 
this head he will be anxious to get rid of him. The small 
farmer's necersity will be the large farmer’s opportunity. 
When one poor tenant is turned out of a farm, the 
landlord wili not be inclined to let it to another poor 
tenant. He will want security for the rent, and he will 
Jook about for a tenant with capital enough to consti- 


tute such a security. But tenants with much capital 
do not want small farms except to add them to larger 
farms which they possess m olin Thus it is not 
merely the particular tenant that disappears, but the 
farm which he held; and if this process goes on with 
the additional stimulus given it by the abolition of the 
law of distress, small s will cease to exist. Mr. 
Biennerwassert himself seems to think that his Bill is 
framed in the interest of large farmers, for he describes 
his clients in language which certainly does not apply 
to the class of which Mr. Davies is the champion. 
“ The modern farmer,” Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, “ is a 
“ man of business engaged in complicated transactions of 
“every kind, and often of considerable magnitude, his 
“* transactions with his landlord bearing only a small pro- 
“portion to all the rest.” There is little doubt that 
farmers of this type would be benefited by the abolition 
of the law of distress. Their credit with their bankers 
would be better, and, as more money would be borrowed, 
more money would be applied to the land. But as regards 
the small farmer, the gain to his credit with his banker 
consequent on the abolition of the law of distress would 
be as nothing by the side of the injury to his credit 
with his landlord. The capital he has to put into 
the land is of a kind which no banker has to lend; it is 
the capital of his own industry. What he wants is an 
opportunity of applying this capital; and he is afraid, and 
jastly afraid, that, if the landlord has no more security for 
the rent than any other creditor, no such opportunity will 
be given him. 

Of course there is another side to the question. The 
enemies of the law of distress do not deny that it has 
advantages for the struggling farmer. What they contest 
is the expediency of bolstering up a class which can at 
best be described as struggling. Without the law of 
distress the small tenant must in a great many cases go 
to the wall. Is it desirable for the Legislature to step in 
in order to keep him a little way off from the wall? It 
may be conceded that, if the question in debate was 
whether a law of distress should be enacted for the first 
time, the argument against the proposal would be over- 
whelming. To pass a protective Act for the express 
purpose of creating a kind of industry which could 
not come into existence without such protection would 
be plainly contrary to sound policy. Radical theo- 
rists may say that, if it is contrary to sound policy 
to pass a law for the purpose of creating a class, it 
must equally be contrary to sound policy to maintain a 
law for the purpose of keeping a class in being. This sort 
of reasoning leaves out of sight the loss and suffering 
caused by sweeping social changes, and the special hardships 
which the change proposed by Mt. BLENNERHASsETT would 
inflict if it were effected at this moment. A farmer, as 
Mr. Davies says, is, as a rule, not much fitted for anything 
but farming, and if the small farmers are turned out of 
their farms, what are they todo? They cannot emigrate, 
because they have neither the money to buy land nor the 
energy to cultivate it under the strange conditions of life 
in a new country. They must either turn labourers, and so 
help to drag down a class which has only lately begun to 
better itself, or they must come into the towns and add to 
the numbers of the distributors, of which there are already 
too many. Mr. Arruur ARNOLD contends that the abolition 
of the law, though the majority of the tenant-farmers do 
not desire it, would tend to good husbandry, and would 
consequently benefit the nation at large, whose interests, he 
remarked, he had been the first to mention in the course 
of the debate. But the interests of the nation at large do 
not always prove to be furthered by legislation which over- 
looks the price paid for a change in tie prospective bene- 
fits which this change is to confer. In some distant future, 
it may be, England would be a more productive country if 
all the farms were large and all the farmers capitalists. 
If that result comes about of itself, there is nothing of 
course to be said against it. Bat what Mr. Bienner- 
Hassett asks us to do is to hasten its arrival by abolishing 
the law of distress. It is to be brought about instead of 
being left to come about. In preseuce of such an in- 
vitation as this it is well to consider the immediate, as 
well as the ultimate, consequences which the acceptance 
of it may involve. If these immediate consequences 
include much individual suffering, the possible extinc- 
tion of a class which forms a link between employers 
and labourers, the depression of agricultural wages, and 
the increase of poverty, if not of paupers, in country 
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‘towns, we may fairly hesitate to act at once upon Mr. 
ARNOLD’s assurance that the abolition of the law of distress 
will benefit the nation at large because it will promote 
good husbandry. Besides, is it so absolutely certain that 
it wonld promote good husbandry? Sir Wittiam Har- 
couRT made very merry with the view which he attributed 
to Mr. Saut, that bankers; implement makers, and capital 
are the great scourges of the land. But what Mr. Sarr 
said was certainly not without its share of truth. 
The characteristics of one trade are not the characteristics 
-of another, and it is not yet a settled point that large 
farmers are always, and under all circumstances, more 
successful than small farmers. Mr. Saxt’s experience, he 
tells us, points the other way. The large farmer, with a 
position in the country and a balance at his banker’s, has 
sometimes been unsuccessful, when the small farmer who 
takes off his coat and cuts his own hedges, has been success- 
ful. It may be observed that the arguments in favour of 
increasing the number of large farmers come for the most 
part from the same men who are most anxious to increase 
the number of small proprietors. To do away with 
peasant tenants seems a singular way of multiplying 
peasant owners. 
Sir Wittiam Harcovrr’s conclusion was more to the 
urpose than might have been expected from his speech. 
When he had delivered himself of his jokes he’ said, 
sensibly enough, that the Bill in its present shape was 
an impossible bill, that the debate had not:satisfied him 
that.the tenant-farmers wished the law of distress to be 
abolished, and that until this point among others had been 
cleared up, the subject could not be treated as having 
passed beyond the stage of inquiry. It is to be noticed 
that none of the speakers defended the maintenance 
of the law in precisely its present form. Several members 
admitted that the period during which distress can be 
levied should be considerably reduced, avd that it should 
in no case extend to the goods of a third party. A Bill 
to afford this last object is now before the House of Com- 
mons; and, if it passes, live stock and machinery, being 
the property of a person other than the tenant, and being 
on his Jand under agreements for feeding or hire, will be 
held exempt from distress. A proposal so consonant with 
justice and common sense may very well be adopted with- 
‘out waiting for more inquiry. Whether a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed to further consider the law 
of distress generally is a question which will be better 
answered when the Agricultural Commission have pre- 
sented their Report, The immense body of evidence which 
this Commission has brought together may turn out to 
furnish all the information which the most greedy legis- 
lator can possibly desire. That there is a good deal still 
to be learned about the working of the law of distress, 
either from this Commission or from a Select Committee, 
the debate of Wednesday may be said to have established. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 


T= Associated Chambers of Commerce may fairly feel 
proud of what they havedone. Their annual meeting 
has been held in the middle of what, with the convenient 
vagueness so much affected by the framers of newspaper 
placards, is called a Political Crisis. Yet they have 
secured a Cabinet Minister, and a very. big Cabinet 
Minister, to make the principal speech at their dinner. 
Last year the Association thought that they had secured 
Lord Harriveron, but even Cabinet Ministers stand in 
need of sleep, and the dinner was then held on the day 
following the famous two nights’ sitting of the House 
of Commons. It was a happy coincidence for Lord 
Hartincroy's purpose, for it gave him the opportunity of 
saying a good word for the cléture without appearing 
to drag the subject in unnecessarily. During the last 
few days, the New Rules have been almost crowded 
out of recollection. ‘The Government have seemed 
so willing to think of other things first that the 
public may be excused for supposing that, after all, 
the reform of Parliamentary procedure cannot be so in- 
dispensable as was thought. Lord Hartineroy took the 
opportunity of Wednesday’s dinner and the memories as- 
sociated with it to correct this passing misapprehension. 
Tine House of Commons, he told the Chambers of Commerce, 
is suffering under a chronic congestion of business. It 
used to be supposed that this complaint had its origin in 


obstruction; now it is known that the causes of the 
malady are complex and complicated. The Government, 
in Lord Hartincron’s opinion, has had the good luck to 
discover a specific for this obstinate disease. The 
posals which are to be debated whenever Mr. Grapstoyg 
has nothing else on hand are adequate, and no more than 
adequate, to meet the need. The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce have introduced many Bills into the House of 
Commons, and the report of the Council in regard to them 
is as mournfal as a QueEN’s Speech at the close of a 
barren Session. Their children have come to the 
birth, but there has not been strength to bring forth, 
Lord Harrixcton undertakes to explain how this dis. 
heartening result has been brought about. Deliberate 
obstruction has had something to do with it, but “ irre. 
“sponsible ignorance and vanity’ have had far more. 
The members in whom these unclean spirits make their 
dwelling insist on talking of things which they do not 
understand. They oppose measures intended for the 
benefit of the whole community, without any knowledge 
of the harm they are doing. Lord Harrineron’s anticipa- 
tions of the cloture are so high that they can hardly fail 
to be disappointed. If it would really silence ignorance 
and vanity and nothing else, it would have the enthusiastic 
support of every reasonable man. But in a match between 
human folly and rules of procedure it is safest to back 
the former. There are too many members of Parliament 
who belong to that incorrigible class which, as we know 
on So.omon’s authority, may be. brayed in a mortar and 
no good come of it. Lord Hartineron did not say why 
this irresponsible ignorance and vanity cannot be put 
down by a combination of the better sort on both sides of 
the House. Perhaps the atmosphere of Opposition is so 
demoralizing that those who breathe it cannot be trusted 
to support the Government in any good work. 

Before a change in Parliamentary procedure can make 
commercial legislation as easy as Lord Hariincron seems 
to suppose, there must be more unanimity than there as 
yet is among commercial legislators. A Bill that under- 
takes to deal with a subject like bankruptcy or partnership 
will often embody the views of only a bare majority of the 
experts who have been engaged in drafting it. It is hardly 
to be expected that the minority, if they happen to be 
represented in Parliament, will not do their best to get the 
Bill altered in the direction of their own views. In some 
cases the difference really expresses two opposite theories 
of human character and motive. The never-ending con- 
troversy, for example, that finds expression in successive 
Bankruptcy Bills turns on the question how far men can be 
trusted to look after their own interests. At one time all 
the attempts at legislation go on the assumption that, asa 
bankrupt's estate belongs to his creditors, his creditors 
have most concern in getting it in and distributing it. At 
another time some instances in which this rule has com- 
pletely broken down are fresh in the recollection of men of 
business, and the doctrine most in fashion is that which 
holds that a bankrapt’s affairs can only be properly 
arranged by paid officials who can give all their time to 
the work. By and by perhaps so general an agreement 
may have been come to upon this point that a Bankraptey 
Bill will pass through Committee with no more than 
verbal alterations. So long, however, as there are 
differences of opinion outside the House there will be 
prolonged discyssions inside it. In theory, no doubt, 
nothing should be said about the principle of a Bill after 
it has been read a second time. But where men think a 
measure likely to injure their pockets they will sacrifice 
consistency to convenience, and be ready to make a Bill 
self-contradictory if they can only make it harmless at 
the same time. The Government which insists on 
applying the cloture to discussions of this kind will not 
have a pleasant time of it if the Bill when it is passed 
turns out—as commercial Acts of Parliament commonly do 
—to have quite unexpected consequences. 

The part of Lord Harrincron’s speech which dealt with 
the expiring Treaty of Commerce was thoroughly satis- 
factory. It is to be hoped that it will be largely read 
by Frenchmen. The fruitless negotiations of the last 
ten months might all have been avoided if the French 
Government and the French Legislature would but have 
believed that the basis on which the English Com- 
missioners from the first rested the negotiations were those 
on which they meant to carry them on. It is pleasant 
to hear from Lord Hariiveron that there has been no 


higgling and no bargaining. The English Government 
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have all along. been willing to accept a treaty which 
would be an improvement, however slight, upon the 
status quo, or, a8 Sir Rivers: Wuson more accurately 
put it, “should be as good all round as the status 

”. but they were not willing to accept anything short 
of the status quo. The French Commissioners were 
equally determined that the new treaty should in two im- 
portant particulars be less favourable to England than the 
status quo. They were charged to make things pleasant 
for the manofacturers of printed and fancy cottons and for 
the manufacturers of mixed woollens, and the only way in 
which they could carry out their instructions was to 
jnerease the duties on goods of this kind coming from 
England. The substitution of specific for ad valorem 
duties, to which the French Government attached so much 
importance, was not objected to by the English Govern- 
ment upon any fanciful ground of principle. The position 
taken up by our representatives was that the duties on 
English cottons and English woollens might be specific or 
ad valorem as the French Government liked best, pro- 
vided only that they were not greater in amount. lt 
turned out in the end that the change in the form of the 
duties was only valued by the French because it covered 
an increase in the amount, and as soon as this discovery 
was made, the English Commissioners abandoned all at- 
tempt to come to terms. . 

Thereissome cause to hope, however, that the course which 
events have taken may be more favourable to the growth 
of Free-trade doctrines in France than if the Commercial 
Treaty had either never been concluded, or had been re- 
newed as a matter of course. If there had been no treaty, 
the great trade which is now carried on between the two 
countries would never have grown up. If the treaty had 
been at once renewed, it might never have been realized 
how entirely this trade is the result of the approximation 
to commercial freedom which has been going on for the last 
twenty years. The undisguised alarm of the French Go- 
vernment at the prospect which the collapse of the nego- 
tiations opened out before them can hardly fail to make 
an impression upon French traders. It the Protectionists 
are right, what possible terrors can a return to the general 
tariff have for Frenchmen? The object of that tariff is to 
build up the trade of the country by a judicious system of 
protective duties ; and yet the moment that this system is 
about to be applied to the country against which Protec- 
tion is most needed, the Ministers who have the interests 
of French trade in their hands are afraid to work the 

engine they have helped to construct. The Associated 
Chambers of Commerce have only been saved by a 
narrow division from applying a check to the progress 
of commercial enlightenment in France. A resolution 
urging the Government to undertake a searching inquiry 
into the effect on British trade of the excessive and hostile 
tariffs of foreign countries was only negatived by 31 votes 
to 28. Itis true the minority were careful to protest that 
the investigation they desired had nothing to do with the 
ery for Fair-trade. But in that case what would be the 
good of undertaking it? There is no need of an inquiry 
merely to.establish the fact that hostile tariffs do harm to 
British trade. The only argument that can be alleged for 
undertaking it is that it may lead to the discovery of a 
remedy. As the position of the Free Traders is that 
hostile tariffs admit of no remedy which would not be 
worse than the disease, it is plain that no one can desire 
such anu inquiry unless he has a germ of Fair-trade 
sqmewhere in his system. 


THE SPECTATOR’S COMET. 


OME time mn Jan 28 to be particular—the mantle 

of Mother Shipton fell 7 the Spectator, and she began to 
prophesy concerning the end of the world, Fifteen years more of 
ife was about the exact period which the Spectator was inclined 
to allow to plants and animals, including man. The convulsion 
produced in the religious world, or rather in a part of it, was 
curious and pleasant to obsérve. The Bishop of Manchester 
naturally did not let such an excellent opportunity pass unpreached 
on, and pavid correspondents sent their views to the Spectator. 
To be fair to our contemporary, the prediction was not made on 
its own authority. The Pythoness was inspired by an essay in an 
astronomical work by Mr. Proctor. From Mr. Proctor’s essay 
“A Menacing Comet” in Familiar Science Studies (Chatto and 
Windus), the Spectator detived its information about the probable 
end of the world. The Spectator looked on this prospect with 
equanimity, if not with glee. If the Menacing Comet were really 
to stir up the sun to unusual heat, and if the heat were to destroy lite 


on our planet, that would “dish” the Positivists. It appears that 
this small but energetic body of: unorthodox Dissenters looks 
forward only to a future life in that of the race. But, if the race 
is to come to an end before Mr. Congreve is fifteen years older, 
the future life of Positivists will be a strictly limited concern. 
They would have to console themselves by living, as Charles 
Lamb said he would write, for antiquity. This frustration of the 
sure and certain hope of the Positivists naturally interested the 
Spectator. To these considerations we may return; but, in the 
meanwhile, Mr. Proctor has withdrawn his celebrated Menacing 
Comet. This phenomenon was entered, it appears, for the 
Scientific Sensation Stakes by the Spectator, “ without the assent of 
the owner,” Mr. Proctor. We really do not think that Mr. Proctor 
has behaved quite kindly to the Spectator, The Spectator’s ambition 
was partly like that of the Fat Boy, as expre in his celebrated 
remark to the Old Lady :— I wants to make your flesh creep.” 
Our contemporary was also anxious, if we may say so, to score off 
the Positivist and the unbeliever. But there was also manifest a 
very creditable desire to give Mr. Proctor and his new book “a 
hand.” “ Every fellow likes a hand,” as Mr. Foker has said, with 
his usual artless wisdom. The Spectator gave Mr. Proctor “a 
hand,” but he does not seem quite grateful. In the February 
number of Knowledge, a journal occupied with such topicsas “ The 
Use of Fleas,” “ How Spiders Fly,” and similar problems, Mr. 
Proctor has scratched or withdrawn that Menacing Comet which 
the Spectator had fondly made its own. 

When we say Mr. Proctor has withdrawn his comet, we must 
not be taken too literally. As far as we understand him, and his 
somewhat Gladstonian explanations, he has withdrawn it. He 
says:—‘ I should esteem it a favour (though I think I might 
almost claim it as a right) if those newspapers who (sic) have 
spread the news of my supposed prediction, would be good enough 
to explain that I believe the world is more likely to last fifteen 
millions of pa than to be destroyed in fifteen.” Fifteen millions 
of years will satisfy even the Positivist. But when Mr, Proctor 
says “ the world,” does he mean this earthly ball, or does he 
mean life, especially human life, on its surface? But now we 
must examine what Mr. Proctor said about the comet in his book, 
the inferences drawn by the Spectator, and the explanations and 
process of “ hedging” now published in Knowledge by the spirited 
proprietor of the comet. In his book, the text on which 
the Spectator preached, Mr. Proctor introduced the comet which 
was seen in the Southern Hemisphere during the early part of the 
year 1880. Hesaid it was “one of the most interesting comets 
ever seen by man.” Now it was a scanty and ill-developed comet, 
so its interest cannot have been derived from its size and splendour. 
No, the comet was interesting because “views advanced about 
it—not by fanciful theorizers, but by mathematicians of eminence 
by no means prone to adopt wild and startling ideas—suggest the 
possibility, nay, even some degree of probability, that this comet 
may bring danger to the solar system.” Could Mr. Proctor 
have used language better caleulated to make the Spectator’s flesh 
creep? Well, in Knowledge Mr, Proctor writes, “There is not the 
slightest reason to fear that the comet of 1843 and of 1880 
(assuming that they are the same) will do any harm to the 
solar system when finally absorbed.” Now in his book, Mr. 
Proctor had only to discuss the degree of probability of danger to 
the solar system suggested by the views concerning the comet 
advanced by cautious mathematicians. Did Mr. Proctor, in. the 
book which excited the Spectator and the Bishop of Manchester, 
declare that there was no reason to fear the eifects which the 
comet will produce on the solar system? No, not at all. He 
styled his paper ‘‘ A Menacing Comet,” and it is hard to see wh 
he did that, if, as he now declares, the comet is not menacing at all, 
or if its menace is all nonsense, Mr, Proctor’s most significant 
remark in his book we take to have been this: —“ Without saying 
that I consider there is absolute danger of a similar outburst in 
the case of our own sun, when the comet of 1843 shail have been 
absorbed by him (a result which will, in my opinion, most 
certainly take place), I will go so far as to express my opinion 
that, if ever the day is to come when ‘the. heavens shall 
dissolve with fervent heat,’ the cause of the catastrophe 
will be the downfall of some great comet on the sun.” 
Is this a proper way of treating the feelings of nervous 
interpreters? ‘There is a well-known sentence in an unpub- 
lished novel—“‘ Here is a blasted flare up,’ said the Princess, 
whose girlish modesty had hitherto kept her silent.” Mr, Proctor 
had been explaining that what the bashful Princess called “a 
blasted flare up” had occurred in “ the new star” of the Northesn 
Crown in 1686, And he had said that the “ flare up” was pro- 
bably caused by the motion of some large comet followed by a 
meteoric train. Mr. Proctor had also observed that it is the 
meteoric train—the following of meteors in the wake of a comet— 
that does the mischief, and may one day set the sun in a blaze, 
Now a tiny comet, Tempel’s, “is followed by millions of millions 
of meteoric masses”; and the comet of 1843, the “ Menacing 
Comet,” is infinitely better provided with meteors than that of 
Tempel. These meteors are, according to Mr. Proctor, to fly into 
the sun at an enormous pace. What conclusion could the 
Spectator draw from all this—and from Mr. Proctor’s refusal to 
say that “ there is absolute danger of an outburst in the case of 
our own sun when the comet of 1843 shall be absorbed by him”— 
what conclusion could be drawn except that Mr. Proctor thought 
the comet a serious menace, and the odds against the destruction 
of life in the world very short odds indeed? But now Mr. 
Proctor distinctly declares (and we are very glad to have his 
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assurance) that “there is not the slightest reason to fear that the 
comet of 1843 and 1880 . . . willdo any harm to the solar 
system when finally absorbed.” This conclusion, we admit, seems 
to us quite at variance, if not with the exact wording, certainly 
with the tone of the original essay on the “ Menacing Comet.” 
And the Spectator and the Bishop of Manchester are probably of our 
opinion on this matter. Mr, Proctor himself remarks in Knowledge 
that “the world might well imagine that the scare wasa well-designed 
puff for my new volume.” Persons who do not know the probity 
of our contemporary, and the singular topics in which it takes 
delight, have indeed advanced the theory referred to by Mr. 
Proctor. That writer explains that, according to the terms 
between himself and his publishers, he “ could not possibly gain, 
and might conceivably lose, by the rapid sale of this work at the 
present time.” But Mr. Proctor feels that his safety against 
the imputation of having been “ puffed” lies in the character of 
“his Right Reverend Lordship the Bishop of Manchester,” who 
“has been chiefly instrumental in calling general attention to the 
prediction.” The Archbishop of York and Mr. Bright have, in 
the same way, been chiefly instrumental in calling general attention 
to some admired and moral modern poems. While we offer our 
sincere condolence to the Spectator, and admit that many readers 
would have interpreted in its manner Mr. Proctor’s language, it 
is fair to observe that the Spectator rather intensified the force of 
what Mr. Proctor had said in his book. What Mr. Proctor did say 
we have just seen ; what the Spectator made him say is “ that there 
is really a very considerable chance of a catastrophe only fifteen 
years hence.” And then the Spectator, improving on this, 
remarked that (granting Mr. Proctor’s facts) “there does seem a 
remarkably good chance” (a seven to four sort of chance, we 
presume) “that in 1897 the sun may suddenly break out 
into the eame kind of intensity of heat and_ light 
which caused” that “ flare up” in the Northern Crown. 
This “ flare up” the Spectator dates 1866, and Mr. Proctor puts 
it in 1686. Where two such authorities differ, we dare not 
venture to express an opinion, Herr Marth is with Mr. Proctor. 
To return to the chances of our earth’s escaping the Menacing 
Comet. Mr. Proctor (in Knowledge) says that he has elsewhere 
shown that “all comets of the destructive sort ”—all “ rogue 
comets,” if we may adopt a term from the Jumbo controversy— 
have long since been eliminated from the solar system. Mr. 
Proctor now gives pictures of comets of the rogue and peaceable 
varieties. The “Menacing Comet,” or, as we may now call it, 
the domesticated comet, is a very slim and scanty one, with no 
visible head—at least it has no visible head in Mr. Proctor's 
icture. Then we have a likeness of “a comet which might 
ave been dangerous if it had gone the wrong way.” This isa 


tremendously overgrown comet, shaped like a curved fountain of 


water. This comet, we imagine, flieson the boomerang principle, 
and, if it did “go wrong,’ no one could answer for the con- 
sequences. ‘Then we have a portrait of “acomet which might 
injure a solar system, but not ours.” This comet has a gigantic 

ein its head, and a bushy and furious tail. However, that is 

e look-out of some other solar system, not ours. Our solar 
system, we again repeat, is all right. If there had been 
any menace in the Menacing Comet, which is so called 
on the ducus a non lucendo principle, we should have found it out 
in 1843 and 1880. There would in these years have been, Mr. 
Proctor says, “great increase in the solar emission of heat.” Now 
every one knows that you could scarcely get a dry wicket to play 
on in 1880, and there was no solar emission of heat worth men- 
tioning. As lately as December 1881 Mr. Proctor had pointed 
out, in the Cornhill Magazine, “our probable complete immunity 
from danger.” Why, then, did Mr. Proctor call his paper “A 
Menacing Camet”? Why did he stir up the Spectator and the 
Bishop of Manchester? Next time he cries “ Wolf!” those grave 
instructors of the world may not listen to hiswarning. Tor Mr. 
Proctor’s “ prediction” came, he says, precisely to this:—“ If 
sach a comet as we have no reason to suppose actually existing 
(nay, every reason to consider certainly non-existent in the sun’s 
case), should produce a degree of solar heat (which such a 
comet may, or may not, be capable of producing) ex- 
ceeding hundreds of times the sun's present heat, and 
if that heat lasted but a few days, the earth’s inhabit- 
ants must all perish.” The whole aflair only comes to that; 
and our system is secure unless a comet like Donati’s “gets 
its head,” bolts, and makes straight for the sun. And the chance 
of that, Mr. Proctor says, may be reckoned “almost at naked 
nothing.” Thus, there are no Menacing Comets, and the ,hopes of 
Positivists may still afford them consolation. As for the comet 
of 1880, in future it will be known as “the Spectator’s,” or per- 
haps as “ the Bishop's,” comet. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


iv it were allowable to personify the Channel Tunnel, the 
person might be described as “a fellow almost damned in 
awkward apologists.” The interest in a fight which still laudably 
pene arg Englishmen must have made many people open 
their March reviews with a feeling of pleasing anticipation. The 
ground had been smoothed for the Tunnellites with all the in- 
genuity which veteran experience and the resources of the South- 
“astern Railway have placed at Sir Edward Watkin’s disposal. 
The celebrated grey chalk which is to choke the insolent hopes of 
Lord Richard Grosvenor and the opposition Company had been 


burrowed into for half a mile or so. A special train, a luncheon 
at the Lord Warden Hotel, and so forth, had given an interest ip 
the scheme to the numerous people who feel a certain indescribable, 
and indeed not very intelligible, pleasure in rallying round an 
oe which promises that kind of picnic. Vague, but not 
unfavourable, utterances of the Jast two Governments had been 
fished up ; ingenious persons with long memories or a convenient 
habit of ferreting in mommpnget files had discovered that 
when the project was originally formed, French critics were 
dreadfully afraid of the result upon France. But it was felt 
that, after the assault en régle delivered by Lord Dunsany and his 
a mgt 4 authority,” defence in the same fashion was. the least 
that could be expected. The advertisements of the Nineteenth 
Century and the Contemporary Review showed that this ex- 
pectation was not to be disappointed. The enterprising editor of 
the former periodical had mustered a strong symposium, to misuse 
a word after the ludicrous fashion for which he is himself mainly 
yeaponsible. Lord Dunsany and his auxiliary returned to the 
charge against the championship of Colonel Beaumont. Mr, 
Goldwin Smith delivered the opinions of a civilian; Mr. W, 
Fowler put in a word for his own little scheme—the Channel 
ferry. In the Contemporary Lord Brabourne shines alone without 
any danger of such an occultation as that which befel him in the 
House of Lords not long ago through the influence malign of the 
Marquess of Bath. Lord Dunsany and “ the other” have nothing 
very novel to say, though they manage to repel Colonel Beaumont 
without much difficulty. Mr. Goldwin Smith, having for once 
cleared his mind of crotchets, and being in presence neither of 
Jews nor of wicked Englishmen who are trying to make Canada 
strong in defiance of the best and noblest of Republics, speaks, 
as he spoke more commonly in days past than now, with a 
great deal of literary force, and not a little common sense. With 
the exception of the skirt or tail of a crotchet which is seen 
whisking off in his remarkable contention that you cannot 
expect war to cease because there are still Established Churches, 
his three pages contain nothing but a straightforward statement of 
a very obvious argument. As long as there is danger of war and 
its accompanying violence, we cannot afford to weaken the defences 
of England. There is, and for some time will still be, danger of 
war, and the Channel Tunnel would, no matter in what degree, 
weaken the defences of England. Therefore we cannot afford the 
Channel Tunnel. This statement of the case most opponents of 
the project will probably endorze very heartily, and certainly no 
a : yet been shown against it by the promoters of the 
unnel, 

Colonel Beaumont and Lord Brabourne are, however, the truly 
interesting people. Up to the time of their appearance, the pro- 
moters of the Tunnel have (we really beg their pardon, but there 
is no other word that will do) been content to talk nonsense. Sir 
Edward Watkin, with his pride in the immemorial pluck of John 
Bull; Colonel Shakespeare, with his single field-gun; Sir John 
Adye, with his Kentish Volunteers, talked, and must perfectly well 
have known that they talked, sheerclaptrap. It is really surprising 
that no one of them has yet informed us that one Knglishman 
can beat three Frenchmen at any time. That venerable statement 
has always seemed to be imminent whenever a gallant advocate of 
the Tunnel opens his courageous lips. To do Lord Brabourne 
justice, this claptrap is not Azs claptrap, though we fear we must 
join him generally, if not specifically, with the class to which the 
honourable and gallant speakers just mentioned belong. Their 
claptrap is of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. Lord 
Brabourne’s is of the special variety which dates from Mr, Cobden 
and the Exhibition of 1851. The Channel Tunnel will “ soften 
prejudices and remove mutual misconceptions”; “ cosmopolitan 
sympathies may exist by the side of the truest patriotism”; “ the 
progress of international civilization creates and develops a com- 
munity of interest”; “fatuous resistance to progress”; “ insular 
prejudices,” et patati, et patata, The difference is remarkable; 
and since Sir Edward Watkin and Lord Brabourne are partners 
in the same undertaking, they seem to have allotted the parts in a 
manner more striking than harmonious. While Sir Edward martially 
sings “Come if youdare, our trumpets sound,” Lord Brabourne sighs 
sentimentally “Come under the sea, maiden, to me” (if the shade 
of Moore will pardon a various reading). With Sir Edward the 
catchword is “ Odds pistols and daggers.” With Lord Brabourne’ 
“ Odds white satin and orange blossoms.” And if anybody ventures 
to suggest to Sir Edward that breechloaders and modern drill, 
especially when they are on the side of the biggest battalions, are 
apt to be too much even for the valour which boils in such a breast 
as his; and to Lord Brabourne that increased facilities of com- 
munication have, at periods not exactly antediluvian, been chiefly 
remarkable for assisting the speedy and complete overthrow of a 
nation, why that anybody isa very impolite person. No doubt, 
both of them regard with tue supremest scorn a very clever little 
pamphlet which has just been issued by Messrs, Sampson Low 
under the title of How John Bull Lost London, and in which the 
writer, while admitting no such dire final consequences as the 
author ef The Battle of Dorking, and taking by no means such a 
gloomy view of the situation as Sir Garnet Wolseley, draws 
picture of what would happen in case of a sudden seizure of the 
Tunnel. We can imagine Sir Edward’s honest wrath at the 
idea of the Kentish Volunteers being even temporarily dis- 
comfited by such miserable foes asa few hundred thousand French 
regulars, and Lord Brabourne’s scandalized contempt at the notion 
of invaders seizing Dover in the guise of tourists. The Black 
Douglas might do such things because he was only a benighted feudal 
baron, and Napoleon might seize the Spanish fortresses without 
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warning, because he was born in the eighteenth century, but 
treachery and violence of this sort is nowadays impossible. ‘ 
We have kept Colonel Beaumont waiting, partly because he is 
the only serious apologist the Tunnel has yet had, and partly 
because his own apology is, we regret to say, by no means 
strong enough to require a very lengthy discussion. The curious 
miscomprehension of the situation which seems to pervade all these 
“Tunnellites appears in his very first words. “There are no people 
more liable ourselves,” he says, “ to scares.” Now considering 
that from the first every serious opponent of the Tunnel has based 
at least part of his objection on this very fact, and on the certainty 
that the evil would be aggravated by a Tunnel, the gallant 
Qolonel seems to have made rather an awkward slip in 
his opening; but he is not much happier.in his main argu- 
ment. Undertaking to show that the Tunnel “can be de- 
monstrated to be of no possible service to an enemy,” he 
starts the demonstration by observing that “ Dover may fairly be 
ranked among first-class fortresses,” and considered “ quite safe 
from any coup de main from without.” Of course the “ military 
authority ” demolishes this out of hand. In the first place, in any 
gense in which the term is usually employed, it is ludicrous to call 
Dover a first-class fortress, though it may not be quite so weak as 
Lord Dunsany thinks, In the second, it is not a coup de main from 
without so much as a surprise from within that is feared. Then 
Golonel Beaumont describes the various arrangements which might 
be adopted for closing the Tunnel. But here, again, he is met by 
the obvious answer. The most determined enemy of the Tunnel 
never suggested that such arrangements were impossible, or that 
they were even anything but very easy. What is said is, that 
there never can in the nature of things be a certainty that they 
will be effectually used. But the crowning absurdity is reached 
when Colonel Beaumont says that a surprise party cannot come 
through the Tunnel itself, “ because, irrespective of any sus- 
picions on the part of the booking-clerks, special-train ar- 
rangements would have to be made to carry so large a num- 
ber.” It would be impossible to indicate the strange attitude 
of mind which seems to have possessed the defenders of 
this precious project better than these words indicate it. 
Colonel Beaumont, Lord Brabourne, Sir Edward Watkin, 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, and all the rest of the Tunnel- 
lites—no matter of which faction—seem unable to comprehend 
that a game like that of war, especially when the stake is so 
enormous and the risk so small as in the case proposed, is not 
played with that scrupulous attention to the point of honour 
which distinguishes a University cricket match. France, or 
Germany, or whatever the invading Power may be, has the chance 
of rendering England next to powerless at the cost, in case of 
failure, of, at the outside, a few thousand men killed or made 
prisoners, It is not likely, we are told in the first place, that the 
attempt would be made through the Tunnel at all. But, if it were 
‘so made, why then, it seems, the suspicions of the booking-clerks 
would be arozsed. ‘Ihe gentlemen invaders would, of course, 
ome singly to the ticket-window ; dsk for an invasion ticket; 
. inquire whether the Railway Accident Assurance Company recog- 
nizes war risks; have a little cheerful conversation with the clerk 
as to the probability of the Company itself refunding half the 
return fare in case they should be killed or taken ; and then, after 
a preliminary visit to the refreshment room, and an announce- 
ment of their intentions to the barmaids, stroll pleasantly along 
the platform, remind the superintendent to have plenty of 
carriages ready for the next regiment, and finally start with a 
jovial invitation to the South-Kastern Company’s agent to come 
and breakfast at the Castle next morning. We do not wish to 
say anything rude ; but, as Colonel Beaumont tells us that he has 
engaged for three years on the construction of the Dover 
fortifications, we can only hope very fervently that he has not 
in that task proceeded on the same theory of the conduct, 
manners, and procedure of invaders as that which he now unfolds. 
To speak frankly, the case was pretty clear before. But these 
attempts of official advocates of the Tunnel to disprove the 
against it have simply resulted in the strengthening of 
those charges indefinitely. If this is all that can be said—and in 
& project where much influence and much money are concerned 
the strongest advocacy obtainable is likely to be engaged—the 
case for the Tunnel is not so much weak as non-existent. Fresh 
arguments are almost daily produced against it, as in the excellent 
letter of General Douglas on Thursday, and the expression by 
anether writer of an opinion, already put forward in these 
columns, that the displacement of trade by the Tunnel would be 
ely to du more harm than good. The Tunuellites, on the 
other hand, whether of this faction or that, can say nothing but 
that their opponents are panic-mongers, that the courtesy of 
nations and the suspicion of booking-clerks would prevent surprise, 
and that many infallible means can be devised to guard against 
anything but a surprise. There can be nothing left fora nation in its 
Senses except to say, “ A plague o’ both your houses,” and forbid 
the project. 


THE LAST ENCYCLICAL. 


HE Encyclical Letter Etsi Nos just addressed by the Pope | 

to the Archbishops and Bishops of Italy, the full text of | 
which has now been published in the Zabiet, is for many 
feasons a noticeable document. Like other utterances from the 


same quarter it requires to be re#d between the lines. and is | quite as much as they might have done,” and, we may add, 


perhaps more remarkable for what it omits and implies than for 
what it actually contains; but it entirely bears out on the whole 
the consistent impression created from the first by the public 
acts and words of Leo XIII. as to the spirit and aims of his 
policy. The Tablet, with characteristic caution, declines “ to 
assume,” as some of the Italian Liberal papers have done, “ that 
these instructions of His Holiness have any direct reference to the 
action of Catholics in the approaching political elections,” while 
it admits—the italics are in either case our own—“ that His 
Holiness implies that Italian Catholics have not hitherto done 
quite as much as they might have done, and points out several 
ways in which their activity might be usefully employed.” The 
implication is no doubt sufficiently obvious, and the reference to 
the elections, though it may be indirect, is hardly less so. It was 
not surprising therefore to be informed the other day by the 
Roman Correspondent of one of the daily papers that “ only 
the extreme Radicals and the Olericals are active in registering,” 
or to find him adding that, “ what with the constituency more 
than tripled, the scrutin de liste, the Catholics probably voting for 
the first time, the leap is absolutely in the dark.” It appears indeed 
that the probability of Catholics taking part in the forthcoming 
elections is being eagerly discussed by the Italian press generally, 
while—in consequence apparently of this last Encyclical Duke 
Salviati, President of the General Committee of Catholic Con- 
gresses, has issued circulars to the various Diocesan Committees 
desiring them to urge all the faithful who are enfranchised by the 
new law to register, and thus be prepared for the withdrawal at 
any moment of the Papal prohibition against voting. In Rome 
itself the number of new voters is estimated at over 10,000, 
including the Catholic contingent, who at once registered en bloc. 
Meanwhile the Zassegna publishes a letter from some prelate, 
unnamed—possibly Count Enrico Campello, ex-canon of St. Peter’s 
—stigmatizing the folly of the Pope in giving his followers the 
restoration of the Temporal Power as their watchword at the 
elections; which is precisely what he has not done, as will pre- 
sently appear. The Encyclical is however by no means chiefly 
occupied with references, direct or indirect, to the elections, though 
its tone and drift are so little in harmony with the né eletti née 
elettort principle obstinately maintained to the last by Pius IX. 
as to suggest at least an impending change of front in, this matter. 
We have before taken occasion to observe that Leo XIII. has the 
instincts of a statesman and a man of the world, as well as of a 
priest, and if his view of the religious evils with which Italy and 
modern society at large is atilicted does not materially differ from 
that of his predecessor, he has much more practical notions as to 
the most effectual manner of coping with them. The “ prisoner 
of the Vatican” he may choose to remain—and since the 
outrage of last July and the blundering of the Government 
over it there is plausible excuse for doing so; but he is by no 
means coutent to sit with folded hands gnashing his teeth, like 
Giant Pope in the Pilgrim's Progress, in impotent rage at the 
unruliness of the world which has forsaken him. On the erp | 
he has very detinite schemes for regaining his influence over s 
portions of it as may be willing to listen to his voice, and is per- 
fectly aware that the methods of influence proper to the fourteenth 
century are not equally applicable to the nineteenth. ‘ Modern 
civilization,” which Pius 1X. was never weary of execrating, may 
of course be understood in more senses than one, but there is cer- 
tainly a sense in which his successor is quite prepared to avail him- 
self of its resources, and is resolved that all those under his control 
shall do the same. His success must depend mainly on their capa- 
city and readiness to give effect to the programme he has marked 
out for them. 

The first part of the Encyclical is devoted to exposing the mis- 
deeds of “a peraicious sect”—presumably Atheist or Agnostic 
— which has established itself some time back in Italy, and 
after declaring war against Christ, is endeavouring to rob the 
people of their Obristian institutions,” while its programme 
is equally fatal to religion and morality. It is noted amo 
other points that “ Rome, the most august of Christian cities, 
is laid open to the enemies of the Church, and defiled by 
heretical temples and schools and other profane novelties; but 
there is no direct mention of the temporal power, and this 
part of the address closes with the confident assurance that 
while the sect in question certainly aims at the destruction of the 
Church and its Head, and of all religion, “the Church without 
doubt will in the end be triumphant, and will baffle the impious 
conspiracies of men.” We are then reminded, in some detail, how 
much the Holy See has done for Italy in the past, and what great 
advantages its beneficent influence way confer on the ccuniry in 
the future, if these “enemies of Christian wisdom, who are 
leading society to its ruin,” alike in the scientific, the moral, and 
the social sphere, will allow it fair play. It is only through the 
special protection of Divine Providence that Italy has hitherto 
been spared “a reign of terror,” and there is great reason to strive 
and pray that so terrible a misfortune may be still averted. And 
then follows a reference to the rights of the Holy See, borrowed 
apparently from some previous manifesto, and expressed in 
studiously temperate language:—“ Say that the State in Italy can 
never prosper nor become stable and tranquil, unless provision be 
made for the dignity of the Roman See and the liberty of the 
Supreme Pontit!, as every consideration of right requires.” After 
this his Holiness proceeds to his practical admonitions, which do 
certainly convey a very significant intimation that “ Italian 
Catholics”—priests and people alike—“ have not hitherto done 
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that'the 

Male undone, The full foree and import, of this part of the 
cney, ge cannot be adequately appreciated except by those more 
‘less familiar with the religious condition of Italy, and especiall 

the Italian clergy, both secular and regular, before the outb 

of the reyolutionary movement. A good deal of light was thrown 
on these points in some interesting papers, commonly attributed to 
the pen of Mr. Cartwright, which appeared about, twenty years 

0 in the Edinburgh Review, partly in connexion with the con- 

oversy provoked by the publication and subsequent censure of 

mini’s Cingue Praghe. Pius IX. himself, in earlier years 

of his reign, was reported to‘have spoken in terms more pungent 
than polite of the general character of the parochial clergy of 
Italy, and to have even contemplated a sweeping reform of the 
monastic institutions which had lapsed into a deplorable state of 
apathy and corruption. It was also well known that, under cover 
of an enforced orthodoxy of profession, there lurked a widespread 
indifferentism among the people, ranging from mere angry discon- 
mnt or doubt to all ‘but open scepticism, which the authorities in 
hurch and State had no thought of meeting by any more per- 
suasive arguments than the strong arm of the law could supply. 

HI this Pius IX., while still Bishop of Imola, was well aware of, 
and at the beginning of his pontificate he showed a real though 

mewhat otiose desire to provide a fitting remedy. But the 
Revolution of 1848 put an end to all such schemes, and thence- 
forth a timid anxiety guieta non movere became the guiding prin- 
ciple of his administration, Leo XIIL., like his predecessor, but 
for a longer period, filled an episcopal see in Italy before ascending 
the Papal throne, and he had ample opportunities as Archbishop 
of Perugia for estimating the average religious condition of the 
population and of their pastors, and observing that the latter at all 
events had “ not done quite as much as they might have done” in 
more ways than one. It is to the correction of these grave deti- 
ciencies that the later portion of the Encyclical is addressed. _ 

It begins by impressing on the bishops that “up to the present 
time, whether through unfamiliarity with the new state of things, 
or through an imperfect understanding of the extent of the 
danger, the courage of many, from whom much might have been 
expected, does not seem to have displayed itself with all the 
activity and vigour required for the defence of so great a cause”; 
and they are bidden to profit by the lessons of experience and re- 
member that “nothing could be more fatal than to endure in 
cowardly inertness the untiring malice of the wicked, and 
leave the field open to them to persecute the Church to the 
full measure of their hatred.” It is therefore of supreme im- 
portance to teach the people the true value of their. reli- 
gion, to rouse the indolent and kindle the lukewarm, and 
train them, both by word and exempts to fultil with con- 
stancy and courage the duties of the Christian life, or 
this end it is highly desirable to form associations of young 
men, of workmen, and others, in order to stimulate Christian zeal 
and energy, to relieve poverty, instruct the children of the poor, 
maintain the observance of festivals. and the like, as also “ to take 
every possible means within the limits of the law” for securing to 
the Holy See a real independence. Another instrument of great 
importance, of which the enemies of the Church have been too 
long allowed to enjoy a monopoly, is the press. “ Writings must 
be opposed hy writings, so that the same art which can effect 
mest. for the destruction of mankind may be applied to their 
benefit, and salvation, and remedies be derived from the source 
ween poisons have flowed.” And for this purpose the estab- 
lishment in every province at least of periodical and especially 
daily organs is suggested, which must be conducted “ with gravity 
and moderation of tone, without bitterness and with respect 
for individuals, and in clear and simple language which the 
multitude can easily understand.” But above ail things the 
bishops are urged—and the exhortation evidently implies some- 
thing of a tacit reproof—to take all care for “ the due appointment 
ef fitting ministers of God.” This is. their paramount obliga- 
tion, and, while “ grave reasons common to all times demand in 
priests many and great graces, this time in which we live requires 
that they should be even more and greater.” There is need 
for sound learning, ‘ embracing not only sacred, but philosophical, 
physical, and historical studies,’ and there is. yet more urgent 
need of a high standard of moral excellence; and for securing 
these results a long course of diligent preparation is necessary. 
The Pope here refers to his former Encyclical terni Patris on 
the study of St, Thomas—noticed at the time in our columns—for 
the purpose of observing that besides these graver studies the 

oung clerics should be instructed in other branches of 

Siledge which cannot fitly be ignored in the present day, such 
as natural science, and whatever serves to’ illustrate the authority 
and interpretation of Holy Scripture. And, as so many old en- 
dowments have been swept away of late years, the people should 
be exhorted to contribute according to their means, after the ex- 
ample of their pious ancestors, and of other Catholic nations of 
our own day, to the support of institutions for carrying on this 
necessary work; and, indeed, the Pope feels confident that they 
will readily respond to the call. Such is a brief summary of the 
contents of this last Encyclical, which manifestly points, we do 
not say to an acceptance of the status quo, but to a frank recog- 
nition of the altered conditions of modern life, in Italy as else- 
where, and. an honest desire to make the fullest use of “the re- 
sources of civilization” for the service of the Church. In this 
general programme, the electoral question of the moment holds a 
subdrdinate place, but readers of the Encyclical could hardly fail 


have done some things which they might advantageously 


to understand, as in fact they evidently have understood, it to 
foreshadow, if not actually to convey, a withdrawal of the self- 
denying ordinance by which Pius 1X. deliberately placed the 
voting urns at the permanent and exclusive disposal of his 
assailants. 
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MARCH IN THE COUNTRY. 


know not whether March may go out like a lamb, but 

assuredly it has not come in like a lion. Instead of 
blustering winds and bitter morning frosts, everything in its 
opening days was soft and springlike. The gardens were almost ga 
with spring flowers ; the shrubberies and copses were budding and 
shooting ; the clustering tufts of the yellow primroses were flower- 
ing thickly under the hedgeroots ; and the birds, in a not unnatural 
delusion, were singing as if they were already in the middle of 
the spring. Of course the signs of the weather may prove 
fallacious; but it is pleasanter to hope that the genial winter may 
be followed by a summer tripping up the heels of spring; and 
we have prognostications that the hay crops may be mown in May, 
and that we may be in the height of the harvest in “ the month 
of roses.” Buta mild March is a phenomenon in England, and 
we can hardly hope to escape the edge of the easterly winds; and 
the spells of inclemency that may probably be in store for us, by 
nipping the adyanced promise of the vegetation, may blight our 
hopes as well and turn premature joy to lamentation. But in any 
case, and in spite of those detestable winds, we maintain that 
March, on the whole, is a pleasant month. We fully admit its 
ordinary drawbacks; but then they are more than compensated 
by its pleasures. As for the wretchedness of the east wind, to. 
which we are compelled to reyert—when the lion is showing his. 
teeth and snarling, that is not to be extenuated. It bites and 
chills without bracing. As the old proverb has it—and those 
old weather-proverbs are mostly true—it is good neither for man 
nor beast, With the elderly, in spite of any quantity of 
warm wraps, it wakens up the twinges of chronic rheumatism; 
it is sure to set the face-nerves throbbing if neuralgia is flying 
about the system ; it searches out the weak points in failing teeth ;. 
it touches up the valetudinarian’s liver disagreeably ; and for days 
after it has taken its departure it leaves behind it alegacy of coughs 
and colds. Even the sturdy ploughman, who usually brightexs up 
with a frost, blows on his numbed fingers with a sulky vicious- 
ness; and the rosy cheeks of the milkmaid are faded rather than. 
freshened. There is no denying, in fact, that winds from the east. 
are as troublesome to the flesh as they are trying to the temper. 
But let the breezes shift round hut a few points towards the 
north, and the feelings change with the revolution of the weather- 
cock. The body is braced; the spirits become buoyant; and 
there is a marvellous improvement in the appetite, unimpaired by 
any torpidity of the liver. We know nothing more exhilarating 
than a bright March day in the country, when a brisk northerly 
breeze is blowing. Nature has been shaking herself out of her: 
gloomy winter garments, and has been making those unobtrusive 
alterations in her toilet which are unmistakably suggestive of 
spring. The buds have been visibly thickening on the trees, as you. 
see when you take asurvey of the sky through the branches, ‘The 
earlier plants are putting forth their leaves in the hedges, and the: 
wild herbage is expanding on the sides of the ditehes. A faint. 
flush of yellowish green has been spreading over the win 
brown of the pastures. But it is on the ploughland that the: 
special signs of March are most conspicuous, with the 
earthy odours of the newly-turned soil and the cawing flights 
of keen-eyed rooks following in the trail of the plough or the 
harrow. The earth is being roughly awakened from its winter 
rest, and turned up to meet the caresses of the spring air and the 
sunshine; and it is so much the worse for the grubs and the 
worms. We know no prettier picture, whether sharply defined in 
a clear, atmosphere or seen dimly through the haze of misty 
exbalations, than the long teams of sleek and well-groomed horses, 
moving with heavy business-like tread to the blithe music of the 
bells on the harness ; while the bleating of the flocks from some 
pignponsing sheep-pen reminds us that the lambing-time has fairly 

egun. 

‘Indeed March in our mind always associates itself with lambs 
and rookeries and yellow datlodils. Yet, whoever may enjo 
the month, it can hardly bring much pleasure to the shepherd. He 
is overweighted with incessant anxieties; has Care for his com- 
panion whether sleeping or walking ; and when he throws himself 
down to snatch some broken rest, must be ready to rouse himself 
at any moment from dreams of untimely additions to his responsi- 
bilities, It is true that all has been done that experience can 
suggest to render matters easy for the expectant or nursing mothers 
of the flock, and for the new-born lambs that are exposed to the 
many ailments of infancy. The sheep furm may probably lie on the 
bleak uplands; but the lambing-folds are in the most protected 
situation that can be found. They are in a quiet nook among the 
copses in the bottom of a valley ; and the hurdles, thickly wadded 
and interwoven with straw, are backed up on the exposed quarters 
by a wall or a matted hedge-row. Should the weather prove 
tolerably favourable, all ought to go well. But bitter gales, with 
driving sleet or hail, may search out the most sheltered corners ;- 
drenching rains may soak through the roughly thatched roof of straw 
or broom; or the snow may come heavily down with a falling 
thermometer, heaping itself in each angle in snowdrifts that must 
be dug through or cleared away. Then the mothers have as hard 
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a time of it as their shepherd; while as for the lambs, they are 
landed in a world of sorrows. The feeblest of them, crumpled up 
and shivering, refuse to feed; and the shepherd has to turn dry- 
nurse to others, and them to the fire in his temporary 
shealing. In the course of a day or two, he may find more than 
sufficient occupation for himself and any number of handy ap- 
prentices.. For of course, in such unfavourable circumstances, some 
‘of the mothers will perish in lamb-birth; and the helpless orphans 
must have permanent attention, when some bereaved ewe is not 
persuaded to adopt them. Should you come upon the shepherd at 
such a tinte,. you will see a careworn man whose preoccupied 
manner is, opposed to all your classical memories of pipes and 
leisurely love-making and. the felicity of the pastoral life. Yet, 
if you chanced to reyisit him in more genial weather, a week or 
two later, you, might find him the very soul of cheerfulness. 
Thanks to the indefatigable energy and the practical knowledge 
which his master will substantially recognize, the anxious days 
have been tided over far better than he had expected. The few 
ewes that were lost perished through no fault of his ; and the score 
of the surviving Jambs is more than satisfactory. And as you 
heard the bleating of the flock when many a field away, now you 
may admire the graceful play of the lambkins, who are perpetually 
indulging in gambols, ‘and giving each. other backs at leapfrog, 
‘when they are not dragging at their mother’s teats, If they 
do uot grow up sleek and vigorous, it will certainly not be 
owing to neglect of their opportunities, though their juvenile spirits 
might scarcely be so buoyant could they look forward to the im- 
pending cropping of their tails. 
. From the bleating of the sheepfolds it isa natural and pleasant 
change to the cawing of the neighbouring rookery, We know 
nothing more lively than a clamorous colony of rooks, when they 
are busied over the reconstruction of their nests for the season. 
“The situation of any rookery ean hardly fail to be romantic, for 
the birds have settled in some groups of venerable trees, and there 
‘is pretty sure to be a quaint old mansion in their vicinity. Vor 
choice they appear to prefer the elms, although, failing elms, they 
will, fall back upon’ oaks, ashes, or beeches. And the elm, if it 
has a sombre association ‘with coffins, is the most picturesque of 
forest, timber among the woodlands, And under the elms, where 
the grass has been killed down by the dripping from the boughs, 
‘and bestrewed with twigs that have fallen from the nests, there 
‘spring up great beds of the daffodils we have referred to, richly 
manured by the rooks of innumerable generations. The flaming 
tches of orange contrast brilliantly with the neutral tints of the 
eafless trees and of the brown sward. Barring the brightness of 
the-daffodil beds, the scene may be somewhat sombre; but no one 
scan say that it is otherwise thamanimated. If itis a crowded settle- 
ment, the cawing overhead is almost deafening, and nobody who 
has not been used to it from childhood could sleep through it for 
any length of time after sunrise in any chamber of the ad- 
Jacent mansion. Though we may remark, on the other hand, 
that, should you have been nursed in the shadow of the rook- 
‘wood, there is nothing like that noisy chorus for a soothing 
morning lullaby. And, if the noise is deafening; the movement is 
~ never-ending. Nor is there mueh unmeaning swooping or hover- 
ing, though the birds will flutter when they intend to perch. The 
intricate“ fight is thoroughly business-like, and each twist and 
turn has its definite object. Nor is there as much eonfusion in 
‘the crowd as you might suppose, seeing that each couple knows 
the way to its particular nest, and that each nest is being built 
‘with easy facilities of access, . Except with the newly-mated birds 
of last year, it is seldom a case of construction; it is merely a 
question of repairing and redecorating, or of making certain im- 
provements and additions. Be that as it may, where each bird 
as his own architect, and where instinct supplies the, necessary 
inspiration, there is no kind of hesitation. There they are, 
fetching and. carrying ; coming home from the lawn hard by, or 
from the more distant fallows, laden with turf, twigs, or the 
materials for plaster. And when they have gathered material 
enough for the moment, they go to work on their dwelling like 
skilled mechanics, though indulging in an.amount of noise all the 
time that could never be tolerated among human artisans. When 
we have had enough of this lively spectacle of clamorous in- 
dustry, we may change the scene, and take a stroll in the quiet 
‘shrubberies, The thrushes, as a rule, are not much behind 
the rooks in their mating and nest-building; but they always 
seem to take their family matters more easily, The cocks 
are at least equally fond of hearivg their own melodious 
Voices, which is very natural; but they take their pleasure 
cheerily, and keep it apart from their business. If it be drawing 
towards sunset, and should the weather be mild, and more 
especially after a warm shower, you may hear them singing from 
every tree-top and thicket. Yet probably the nest is far 
advanced or finished in some bush berieath ; and in another week 
or so the mother will have settled to the hatching of her speckled 
eggs. As for the blackbird, who is in his way almost a more 
engaging, as he is a more mellow, songster than his congener, he is 
at least as musical in his tastes, and he has more leisure. With a 
teasonable apprehension of the late March frosts, which so often take 
-the more impetuous thrush unawares; freezing the nestlings under the 
Very feathergof the mother, he will not bethink himself of nesting for 
nother fortnight or more; and, till the last gleams of light that 
fall through the tree-tops in the dusk jade out in the thickening 
you may still listen to the harmonious concerts of the 
shrubberies, all the more delightful after the dead silence of the 
-Winter, which was only broken by the song of the robin, Thi 


days will be brighter in April, the fields will be greener in May, and 
the woods in June will be rich in foliage; but it is in’ the ‘moré 
springlike’ intervals of a blustering March that we enjoy,’ and 
enjoy the more for our sense of its precariousness, the exhilarating 
foretaste of those more genial seasons. 
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A NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC.’ 
AJ HAT is described as “a highly influential and representa- 
tive meeting ” was convened by the Prince of Wales some 
few days ago, to consider the proposal to establish a National 
College of Music as a national institution, and the names of 
some tility persons, greatly distinguished in various ways, who were 
present, have been given. Only some half-dozen of the persons 
whose names were published are in any way practical musicians, 
two of them being joreigners, and that this should haye been so 
is perhaps unlucky, although of course there may have been many 
more actually present. ‘The scope .and aim of the proposal was 
clearly set forth in the Prince of Wales's opening.speech. |He bad 
called together, the Prince said, “ the representatives of the coun- 
ties and.towns in England, the dignitaries of the Church and 
other religious and educational bodies, distinguished colouists now 
resident in England, and the representatives of foreign Powers, to 
aid in the promotion of a national object. by obtaining contribu- 
tions for the establishment of a Royal College of Music.” The 
Prince went on to refer to what had been already said on the 
subject by the Duke of Albany, the Duke of Kdinburgh, and 
Prince Christian. “ Music, as they showed, is far more expensive 
than other arts, and the natural capacity for instruction in music 
is more rare than in almost any other art.” This is perhaps a some- 
what sweeping statement, but that has comparatively little to do 
with the matter in hand, _Whatit seemed desirable to show was 
that the proposed College would do what was not done by the 
Royal Academy of Music and the other existing schools of musie, to 
which the Prince of Wales made a graceful reference. The thing 
that it is contended they do not do and the.thing that ought to be 
done is to provide free education in music, coupled in some in- 
stances with free maintenance of the pupil; “ to provide means by 
which those to whom nature has been bountiful in giving good ears 
and good voices, but niggardly in giving worldly wealth, may be 
sought out in their obscurity and brought up to distinction by a pro- 
per course of instruction.” Here a certain difficulty of detail, which 
is by no means unimportant, and for which, for all we know, ample 
provision may have beer made, presents itself. This function of 
seeking out obscure persons of great musical gifts and teaching 
them to rise to distinction is one which, in the best days of the 
opera, used constantly to be exercised by certain musicians who 
had a special faculty for discovering latent musical gifts, and 
one chiet object of whose travels was to be on the look out for 
promising subjects. We are told that this will) be done by “a 
system of examination”; but it is not everybody who has a good 
knowledge ‘of music who can detect the tine qualities which are 
obscured. by want of training, any more than it is every connoisseur 
in painting who can decide from a few rough sketches: whether 
their designer has or has not in him the making of @ tine draughts- 
man or painter. If the scheme of the National College is carried 
out.in its entirety, it will be necessary to discover the discoverers 
of obscured genius ; and it is to be feared that the art of the par- 
ticular kind of discovery to which they wiil have to apply them~- 
selves has been of late years somewhat in abeyance. Y sult 
This, however, as we have suid, may turn out to bea detail the 
arrangement of which has been fully considered. What it is pro- 
posed to make of the College, asa whole, is a place modelled 
i one way upon the examples of Eton and Winchester. ‘That 
is, as at Eton there are collegers and oppidans, so at the National 
College of Music there will be pupils who pay for their tuition, 
and other pupils the expense of whose tuition will be partly 
borne by the subscriptions which, it is hoped, will come in in 
sullicient force to make this admirable if ambitious idea prac- 
ticable. ‘I lay great stress,” the Prince of Wales said, “on this 
combination of the two systems of education—that by endowment 
and that by payment. Jimancially it enables us to have salaried 
teachers of the greatest eminence, who will give so much of their 
time as they devote to teaching exclusively to the instruction of 
pupils at the College.” If this is to be so, the resources of the College 
will have to be enormous indeed, as can be seen at once by any 
one who knows the sums which “teachers of the greatest 
eminence ” in London are in the habit of charging for their lessons, 
and the amount they would consequently have to give up in order 
to devote their time exclusively to the College. ‘I'his, again, may 
be a detail which has been fully considered ; or it may possibly 
be hoped that obscure teachers of genius as well as obscure singers, 
playeis, or composers of genius, may be discovered as soon as the 
College is buiit. We may here pause to revert for a moment to 
one ot the great differences which are to exist between the College 
and the Royal Academy of Music. The Royal Academy does 
not, it is true, receive any pupils gratuitously—which it seems to 
be the intention of the College to do—but it has scholarships, 
and would surely have offered no objection to being endowed 
with yet more scholarships, And, indeed, had the scholarships 
which formed almost the sole endowment of the National Training 
School been bestowed upon the Royal Academy, there would not have 
been the painful spectacle of the eollapse of a scheme started under 
auspices which looked as favourable as do those of the present 
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proposed undertaking. As to the “system of examination” above 
referred to, it is not at first sight easy to imagine how it can be 
satisfactorily worked, or how efficient substitutes for such men as 
the late Signor Puzzi can be provided for “every town and every 
village in the kingdom.” As to the question of composition it is 
well known that it is impossible to tell at the beginning of a 
pupil’s training—indeed one might say until the very end of it 
—whether that pupil possesses a talent for original composition, 
a talent which cannot even be tried until a long course of instruc- 
tion has been followed. Mozart, of course, is an exception; but 
even he must have had a great deal of training. At the early 
age to which his first compositions are attributed he was able to 
write down his ideas in musical charaeters—a thing which of 
itself takes most pupils a very long time to master, even imper- 

However, it is no doubt an excellent thing that many 


fectly. 
people should receive a sound musical education in the hope that 


e rs may be found among them. Such a training 
indeed will, it may be hoped, make it unnecessary for a great 
singer to learn his or her part in a great opera or cantata with the 
aid of the violin. Or, to take another instance, a knowledge of even 
the rudiments of harmony and melodic form will often enable a 
me who seems to have nothing but the merest manual skill to 

it upon a mode of expression for latent musical feeling. But, in 
connexion with the spread of musical education to be undertaken 
by the new College—an undertaking in itself most admirable—it 
is worth while to note that most of the professors of eminence in 
England are already on the staff of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Macfarren especially, whose recent action in this matter cannot 
but be deplored, is, in the opinion of people of every phase of 
musical thought who are best qualified to judge, the one man whose 
services, could they have been secured, would have been invalu- 
able to an undertaking of the kind proposed. 

The new College is to have “a wider basis and a more extended 
influence than any existing school or college of music in this 
country.” It is to be to England what the foreign Conservatoires 
are to their respective countries, “ the nized centre and head 
of the musical world.” Whether the foreign Conservatoires are 
such perfect institutions as this seems to infer is a question which 
is perhaps open to a good deal of doubt, some of which might be 
cleared up by a study of Berlioz’s Memoirs. The College, however, 
is to encourage distinctively “national” music which is thought 
to be as yet undeveloped, because “there is no centre of musi¢ 
to which English musicians may resort with confidence and theace 
derive instruction, counsel, and inspiration”; and, as was said by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, whose speech followed that of the Prince 
of Wales, “its doors will be open to all comers, ability will be 
the only passport to the foundation, and nationality will be no 
bar to the attainment of its advantages” by the foundationers or 
collegers. The paying students are to go through a strict entrance 
examination, and to conform in all respects to the strict course 
pursued by the collegers. Here, again, are certain difficulties of 
detail which, it is to be hoped, have been foreseen and 
provided for. Dramatic music will demand the earnest 
attention of the College. Only recently the Duke of Edinburgh 
was informed by those best versed in the subject that the fault 
of our English dramatic singers is that the hard necessity of 
earning their bread compels them to appear on the stage with 
immature faculties and without adequate training. Unhappily, it is 
not only English dramatic singers who, whether from hard necessity 
or not, constantly appear upon the stage with immature faculties 
and without adequate training. If the proposed College succeeds 
in putting a stop to a most mischievous practice, which of late 
years has constantly increased, it will by that action alone have 
more than deserved all the trouble which the Prince of Wales has 
generously bestowed upon the undertaking, and all the subscrip- 
tions and support which are hoped for. 


THE VIEWS OF WILLIAM PARNELL. 


OME sixty-three years ago Mr. William Parnell, who en- 
joyed the honourable position of Knight of the Shire 

for Wicklow, favoured the world with a novel in which he 
endeavoured to set forth his views respecting his beloved native 
land. The work was published anonymously; but, according to 
the Quarterly Review for April 1819, to which we are indebted 
for our knowledge of it, numerous advertisements proclaimed Mr. 
Parnell to be the author. He was apparently anxious not to be 
thought too ambitious as an author, for he disclaimed in his 
reface any idea of writing a real novel, and spoke of his tale as 
intended to be merely a vehicle for information about Ireland ; 
but, in spite of this disclaimer, it is difficult to believe that a man 
of such remarkable inventive power can have looked upon his 
perfectly original story as being nothing but a parable for enforcing 
political truths. For the book itself, which, as will be presently 
shown, contains much well worthy of attention at the present 
moment, we have sought in vain; but happily it is very fully 
reviewed in the number of the Quarterly just mentioned, and 
irom the ample account there given the story may be followed ; 
while copious extracts show clearly what were Mr. Parnell’s 
opinions respecting human nature of the Irish type, and respecting 
some saljent features in the character of his countrymen. The 
tale is called Maurice and Berghetta; or, the Priest of q 
which, it should be observed, is, according to the author, a barren 
rock on the north coast of Ireiand. Father O'Brian, the priest, 


rhaps, of so original a type as some other personages jj 
as oped be said to be a reformed chukana and this 


is not, 
the book, 
was hardly new even in 1819. Having been but a lukewarm 
servant of the Church, Father O’Brian becomes intensely zealous 
and conscientious, and gives good proof of his sincerity by taki 
into the house two children who, by the death of their fa 
David O’Neale, a labourer, have been left to fare for themselves, 
They are a boy and girl of twelve and eleven’ years old 
tively, named Muircheartach and Owna, which in the va 
English tongue are rendered by Maurice and Una. They are 
most accomplished children, so much so that the priest fears that 
there is nothing left for him to teach them ; but fortunately he does 
know something of Latin and Greek, whereof Maurice is ignorant, 
and in these he instructs the wonderful lad, who, while masteri 
them, is able to perform a feat certainly without parallel—that of 
learning to ride from a book. After a time the accomplished, 
field labourer, having got over the little difficulties of the classics. 
and of the saddle, determines to see England, and for this country 
he and his sister start, their savings out of their joint wages 
of fifteenpence a day being apparently quite sufficient for the ex- 
penses of the tour. In England Owna or Una is speedily engaged 
as companion to one Lady Macartney, while Muircheartach 
or Maurice works on a farm, where he es a discovery re- 
specting the superiority of English farming, of which we shal} 
speak later on. In due course of time he returns to Ireland, where 
he puts his new knowledge into practice, and, having now arrived 
at a period of life at which it is imperative on the hero of a novel, 
whatever his nationality or domicile, to fall in love, he becomes 
desperately enamoured of the: beautiful Berghetta, daughter of 
the widow O'Toole. Chance aids him, as chance was and is 
bound to aid a hero in the pages of a romance; and it must 
be said that in handling chance Mr. Parnell showed con 
siderable originality. The following is the hero’s description of 
his love and of the adventure which made him happy :—*“ Ah, 
father, when I first saw that pale and heavenly face, which was 
never uncovered but at her devotions, so gentle, so sweet, so 
pure! many ways I tried to accost her, but she heeded mo 
not, but chance favoured me; as she was passing by a house, 
some dogs ran out and barked at her; and she has such an 
extreme terror of these cabin curs that she screamed and 
torun. I was never far from her on her return from chapel, 
and flew to her assistance. I dealt one of the dogs a blow with 
my stick with such good will that I laid him dead. I then 
overtook Berghetta, who was so terrified that she could scarcely 
stand, aud was obliged to lean on my arm and let me accompan 
her home. Yet in all other respects she is a hale, active girl, 
and who milks a cow or tends her dairy better? Her mother 
smiled on me when I brought her home, and I saw that my 
fortune was made.” 

What is said about the heroine’s countenance seems strange, 
as Ireland is not a Mahometan country; but however that may 
be, the lover's advances must have been most acceptable, for 
marriage speedily followed. It should be mentioned that this 
was not merely the union of a scholarly farm labourer with 
an unwashed beauty who was hale and active except that she 
feared dogs; it was the marriage of two persons of royal blood,. 
Berghetta being the descendant of the Tuals or O'’Tooles, 
Kings of Wicklow, and Maurice of the Hi Nials or O'Neales, 
Kings of Tyrone. ‘The wedlock of the highly descended 

ir results in three children, two boys and a girl. While 
Princo Maurice is thus occupying himself with courtship, 
marriage, and the cares of paternity, his sister Owna or Una 
not altogether idle. She gets engaged or married to one Hi 
Sullivan Bere, an officer in the French service, and like herself 
descended from one of those kings who at an early date must 
have been as plentiful in Ireland as they now are in a Greek’s 
pack of cards. Unhappily, after winning the heart of the 
charming Una, Prince Hi Sullivan manages, to use a common 
expression, to get intotrouble. He hasa claim against a certain 
Mr. Dale, and this he attempts to enforce by the proceeding which 
Mr. Forster has lately recommended to Irish landlords—to wit, 
levying private war. His too ardent associates set fire to the 
house in which Mr. and Mrs. Dale are, and burn them both 
alive. ‘Tried for and wrongfully convicted of this crime, the 
unfortunate Hi Sullivan is hanged. After this tragic incident, 
Una, who calls herself Princess Hi Sullivan Bere, born HB. 
Nial, seeks the Court of Spain, where she is received in the 
most flattering manner. Previously to Hi Sullivan’s death, 
Maurice has become a widower, his wife having died owing to 
the shock occasioned by an utterly uncalled-for visit from her 
mother’s ghost. From the British farmer under whom he had 
worked Maurice receives a nice little legacy of 100,000/., but, in 
spite of this cheering event, he pines apparently, and dies while 
his children are yet young. They join their aunt Una iu Spain, 
where, like her, they are made much of. When of marriageable 
years, the girl weds a Spanish duke; and with an account of a 
visit which she, her husband, and her brothers, pay to Father 
hae at Rahery, the tale of Maurice and Bergheita comes to 
an end. 

It cannot be denied that this is a very funny and very amusing 
story, and it is rendered the more amusing from the perfect 
seriousness with which it is told by the worthy Knight of the 
Shire, at once so imaginative and so matter of fact. Great as its 
claims to admiration are, however, we should not have attempted 
to pluck it from that oblivion into which, despite the review in 
the Quarterly, it has fallen, had it not been for the-very remark- 
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able reflections which it contains. Fantasticas Mr. Parnell’s wild 
Irish romance is, it seems clear from the extracts given by the 
reviewer that he had a real and intimate knowledge of the Irish 
peasantry and of the Irish priesthood. He was, as need hardly be 
said, a most fervent Irish — and, albeit apparently a Protestant 
himself, bad a profound admiration for the Roman Catholic 
clergy. Any strictures of his, therefore, on people or clergy have 
the weight which belo to the strictures of a candid man on 
those whom he fain would praise. Now, Irish enthusiast though 
he was, Mr. Parnell was not sparing of censure either on priest or 

sant. With regard to the former, he puts the following pretty 
Frttle accusation into the mouth of his clerical hero, Father 
O'Brian. Speaking of a female quack who pretended to cure 
disease, that ecclesiastic says:—“If I had chosen to act the re- 
ligious impostor, I might have spoilt Rose McCormack’s trade; 
people with agues and fits, scroiula ard white swellings, came 
from all parts to have the Bible read over them, or to have me 
stroke the seat of the complaint ; but it always seemed impious to 
me to allow these poor creatures to believe that sinners like them- 
selves could work miracles, even though a cure might sometimes 
be wrought by the strong agency of their own fancies; and its 
being so generally practised by priests may give colour to our 
enemies to say we do not care by what means we keep up the in- 
fluence of our clergy over their ignorant flock.” This certainly 
is the language of a candid friend. According to Mr. Parnell 
the priests of his day deliberately took advantage of the gross 
and infantine credulity of their parishioners, Of course we do not 
say that the charge was true; but it is passing strange to find it 
made by a devoted admirer of the clergy. 

On the try Mr. Parnell is still more severe. To begin 
with, he explains, through the mouth of his hero, that from want of 
industry the Irish farmers and labourers are inferior to the English. 
Maurice says, when meditating apparently over agriculture :— 
“ What bunglers, what idle careless bunglers, are our farmers com- 

ed with the English! There isa part of an English farming 
man’s life which an Irishman does not live—that is, between four 
and six o'clock inthe morning. Everybody there rises before four in 
the winter; in Ireland’no one gets up till half-past tive in summer, 
nor till half-past seven in winter, partly from the laziness that 
sticks to their bones, partly that they think candlelight too ex- 
pensive, not knowing that light and labour make the two halves 
of a farmer's fortune.” We fear that if Mr. Parnell, who, it may 
be presumed, is not now living, could revisit this earth, he would 
find that English farmers and labourers have declined somewhat, 
and that rising at four in winter is not the rule. Whether the 
Trish have also declined we cannot say ; but it is noteworthy that 
this fervent Irishman thought the inferiority of the Irish in farming 
to be due to “ the laziness that sticks to their bones.” Other com- 
pliments he has to pay his countrymen. Speaking of fairs in the 
two countries, Maurice says:—“I am surprised at the difference 
between an English and an Irish fair; at the latter every species 
of the grossest fraud is practised, and a man can scarcely do busi- 
ness to any extent from the perpetual wrangles he is engaged in to 
avoid imposition. But in an English fair, words are binding oaths, 
and business passes on quietly and speedily. Another great and 
pure feature they (the English) possess, which it grieves my heart 
how sadly to know we (the Irish) want—their women never drink. 
Almost every vice of our character I could have confessed here, 
but I should have died with shame to have confessed this.” Here, 
again, the shade of Parnell might discover a change, for perhaps 
Englishwomen in the rural districts are not quite so immaculate 
with regard to drink as they were. This question apart, it is 
certainly surprising to tind the earnest advocate of the lrish cause 
alleging, in 1819, that Irishwomen were drunken, and Irish 
peasants grossly fraudulent, as compared with Englishwomen 
and Englishmen, Even a worse charge than this, however, 
had this sincere but unflattering friend to bring against 
Trish peasants. He accuses them of habitual foul play and 
disputes their courage. Respecting the method of settling disputes 
in the two countries the pensive hero thus speaks :—“ I staid to 
mind the sheep, and thought on the different ways in which 
— weie managed here and in Ireland; and in this instance 
cannot but allow the English show themselves as generous as we 
are base, cowardly, and savage. For in England a man always 
depends upon his own courage, he never tries to raise a party or 
faction to join him in fighting; whereas it is only backed by a 
mob of friends that an Irishman will fight. In England too it 
would be reckoned a monstrous shame and scandal for two men to 
fall upon one, or to strike a man when on the ground; but in 
Ireland twenty men will basely {all upon one, and it is when they 
have him on the ground that all their savage revenge gluts itself 
by trying to beat him to death, In England too, a man disdains 
to use any other weapon than those that nature has given him— 
his déeebed fists; but an Irish combatant never thinks himself 
fit for action without a stick generally loaded with lead ; or will 
seize a knife to have his revenge.” Such were the dicta of an 
Trish patriot. He accused what was called in his own time 
the finest peasantry in the world of indolence, drunkenness, 
gross dishonesty, cowardice, abominable brutality, and vin- 
dictiveness, e do not say that he was at all justified in 
making these charges, and it is only fair to add that he seems 
to have striven hard to show that all these faults were due to 
English misrule; but in doing this he was following much 

@ same course as a man would who furiously vituperated 
another, and then said that he had no objection to him personally, 
but attributed bis faults to bad bringing up. It is scarcely neces- 


sary seriously to consider this defence, or to point out that peo 
would hardly learn to be cowardly and the 
example of those who were brave and fair in fight. What is 
worth considering is the fearless candour with which one who 
bore the same name as the present leader of the Home Rule 
party criticized his beloved countrymen. What relation the 
yentleman now an enforced sojourner in Kilmainhaim may be of 
illiam Parnell, or whether he is a relation at all, we know 
not; but without want of respect to his remarkable capacity it 
may fairly be said that the frankness which distinguished the 
elder Parnell has scarcely seemed as yet to mark his utterances. 
Mr. Charles S. Parnell has said a deal about the faults of the 
English and the merits of the Irish, but we are not aware that 
he has ever looked on the other side of the question, and has with 
noble candour acknowledged the good qualities of the English 
and condemned the faults of his own countrymen. He might 
do well to copy the example of his namesake, who did not ap- 
parently think that the English were altogether bad, and most 
assuredly did not think that the Irish were altogether good. 
We venture to recommend, therefore, to him and his followers 
Maurice and Berghetta, of which copies are doubtless to be 
found in Ireland. What a nappy softening of extreme views 
might follow if the Home Rulers would study reverently the 
outspoken opinions of the late William Parnell, sometime Knight 
of the Shire for Wicklow. 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 


fp Senoven the use of lightning-conductors has been known 
since the days of Franklin, and although their utility has been 
thoroughly proved, their erection, at all events in this country, has 
generally been a matter of pure rule of thumb, and has been 
in the hands of men with no great scientific knowledge, who 
were apt to be led away by personal crotchets which often induced 
them to arrange conductors on highly dangerous principles. Many 
foreign countries have official rules for erecting what we must in 
future call by the American name of lightning-rods, and the 
several reports by scientific Commissions to the French Govern- 
ment are well known to all who have studied the subject. Up to 
the present time, however, England has been at the mercy of the 
manufacturers, and when they had done their work there was no 
safe guide for the architect or owner of the premises to which the 
lightning-rod had been attached to show him how to judge of the 
efficiency of the work. Seeing the inconvenience and ger of 
the present state of things, the Council of the Meteorological 
Society proposed in the spring of 1878 to invite the Royal 
Institution of British Architects, the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and of Electricians, and the Physical Society to appoint 
delegates to meet others from the Meteorological Society itself, 
and form a Conference which should collect and examine all 
available evidence on the subject, ard then draw up a code of 
rules for the erection of lightning-rods. This invitation was 
accepted, and the Conference was formed by Mr. C. Brooke, F.R.S., 
Mr. E, E, Dymond, F.M.S., and Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., repre- 
senting the Meteorological Society ; Professor Lewis, F.S.A., and 
Mr. J..Whichcord, F.S.A., delegates from the Royal Institution of 
British Architects; Messrs. Latimer Clark, M.Inst.0.E., and 
Preece, F.R.S., from the Society of Telegraph Engineers and of 
Electricians; the Physical Society being represented by 
Professor W. G. Adams, F.R.S., and Professor G. Carey 
Foster, F.R.S. At the first meeting Professor W. E. 
Ayrton, F.R.S., was elected a member, and some time 
afterwards Professor D, E. Hughes was also elected. Mr. C. Brook, 
who had been elected President, died in 1879. The other members 
of the Conference were, however, able to continue the work under 
the presidency of Professor W.G. Adams. The result of their 
labours is now placed before the public in a book entitled 
Report of the Lightning-Rod Conference (published by E. and 
F. N. Spon). In this will be found a code of fifteen rules 
for the erection and maintenance of lightning-rods; these are 
drawn up ina short, intelligible form, the reasons for them, and the 
evidence which justifies those reasons, being found in other parts 
of the work. ‘Ihe mass of material which has been collected, 
examined, and reported upon is very great, and the care with 
which this has been done and the eminence of the scientific men 
engaged in the task shows us that, were the actual quantitative 
solution of the scientific problems possible in our present state of 
knowledge, the Conference would not have broken up as it has 
done without telling us any new thing. They have wisely 
abstained from introducing into the rules any mention of the area 
of protection round a lightning-rod, though some space is given to 
its discussion in other parts of the work. In the Report the matter 
is thus summed up:—* The question as to the extent of the s 
which will probably be protected by a lightning-rod is one whi 

is of very great practical importance, because it governs the number 
and height of the upper terminals which are required for the pro- 
tection of any given building. The Index to the Appendix shows 
that ‘ Protection, Area of,’ is discussed upon twenty-nine in 
different parts of the Appendix. It has been laid down that the 
space protected was a cone having’the point for its apex, and a 
base whose radius was equal to twice the height of the point, 
whilst the latest French official instructions ... state that a 
point will ‘ effectively protect a cone having the ae for its _— 
and a base whose radius is 1°75 of its height.’ ‘The ish War 
Department instructions consi ly reduce this space by assert 
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oldmg ... that ‘no precise limit can~be fixed to the protecting 
» power of conductors. In England the base of the 
-: is usually assumed to have a radius equal to the height from the 
© ground ; but though this may be sufliciently correct for practical 
© ‘purposes, it eannot always be relied wpon (on page (96) two instances 
. are recorded, in which, if the ovidence can be trusted, the stroke 

. fell within a radius equal to the height, but itis only right to say that 


_ of a spark. This question of a spark discharge passing from a 


- book on lightning-conductors, was pointed out by us some time 


On this point some experiments were made by Mr. Preece with 
Venture to think that experiments made by passing a spark dis- 
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protected cone 


the facts are not very clearly recorded). ... . From theoretical con- 
siderations,” Mr. Preece “ arrives at the conclusion that‘ a lightning- 
rod protects a conic space whose height is the length of the rod, 
whose base is a circle having its radius equal to the height of the 
rod, and whose side is the quadrant of a circle whose radius is 
equal to the height of the rod.’ At present we have not sufficient 


_ data to enable us theoretically to calculate the space protected by 
. alightning-rod; and, therefore, we are compelled to draw up our 


rales upon the question entirely from experience, and here we find 


- that with the doubtful exceptions already mentioned, there is no 


recorded instance of a building being struck by lightning within a 


. eonical space, the radius of whose base was equal to its height ; and 


we think that the adoption of this rule may reasonably be expected 
to yield that security in the future which,\as far as we know, it has 
done in the past.” Nothing can be more scientitic than the spirit in 
which the concluding paragraph is written. In order to solve the 
question of the area, or rather the solid, of protection in the true 
meaning of the term—+#.e. the solid within which no spark dis- 
charge would strike the building—we should require to know 
the greatest area which a thunder-cloud is ever likely to have, the 
minimum height from the ground of such a cloud, its greatest 
charge and highest potential, the influence on that potential 
of its height from the ground, the greatest length of spark due 
to these conditions, the rate at which a conductor of given 
height and conductivity, and with a point of given dimensions, 
would discharge such a cloud, and, as part of the data for the last 
problem, the rate at which the charge redistributes itself in the 
cloud when the charge is being drawn off from one part of its 
area by the given point. Now we venture to say that hardly any- 
thing is known accurately about any one of these points ; even the 
rate of discharge by points of such charged conductors as can be 
used in our physical laboratories has not yet been thoroughly 
studied. 

When we come to the question of what will happen if the 
lightning-rod fails in its first office of preventing a disruptive dis- 
charge in the spark form from taking place, we have a little more 
knowledge in the sense that we have some experimental results 
which teach us our complete inability to make any safe pro- 
phecy as to what will happen when once a flash of lightning has 
started between the earth and the cloud. The generally received 
opinion that the whole flash will seek the path of least inductive 
resistance, and on arriving at the end of its first spark will be 
wholly carried by a conductor of low resistance to the earth with- 
out resuming its dangerous spark form, must be abandoned. The 
Conference apparently were not of this opinion at the time of their 
meetings, for we find repeated that statement, which has been 
unfortunately repeated over and over again in the old works, that 
“a man may with perfect impunity clasp a copper rod an inch in 


value, and might have thrown some light, not only on the questioy 
in hand, but also on some obscure points in the debatable land 
between electrostatic and electrodynamic phenomena. 

Whilst considering the few shortcomings of this admirable ang 
valuable Report, we must touch upon the question of testing, 
Much stress is laid on the necessity of having lightning-rodg 
periodically tested, not only for the perfect epntinuity of the od 
itself, but also for the resistance of the earth connexion; but no 
rules are laid down for taking these tests. In the case of that for 
continuity there is no difliculty ; every practical electrician knows 
how to ascertain the resistance of a simple wire, and the Con. 
ference speak with approval of some of the modern systems of 
using two conductors to each point, which enable this test to be 
made without the trouble of going to the top of the building and 
attaching a wire of known resistance to the top of the rod. The 
great difficulty is in testing the resistance of the earth connexion, 
The only possible way of doing this at all satisfactorily would be 
by establishing two other earth-plates at the time of testing, and 
by determining the resistance between the three pairs of plates 
finding the resistance due to that connected with the rod } 
elimination between the three results. This would be a long and 
troublesome process, and would not be very trustworthy. And it 
seems to us curious that there is no record of any attempt 
being made to devise a system of testing a lightning-rod by o 
serving the rate of fall of charge on a charged conductor exposed 
to the influence of the point at the top of the lightning-rod; the fall 
could be easily observed by the electrometer, and would be a true 
test of the lightning-rod’s power of doing the work which it 
is called upon to doin practice. We of course are fully 
aware of the difficulty of arranging such a test; but we 
think it wonld be well to experiment and see if by suitably 
choosing the distance of the charged conductor and by modifying 
the sharpness of the point, the discharge could not be made to 
take place sufficiently slowly for purposes of observation. 

It is impossible for such a task as that which the Conference had to 
deal with to be performed without omissions, and on the whole we 
can heartily congratulate them on the excellent Report which they 
have issued. The evidence collected is alone most valuable, and 
the catalogue of books which has been compiled and published 
with the Report is a masterpiece of research. It is to be hoped 
that the Conference will take measures to influence the Insurance 
Companies, the only power which is able to enforce the carrying 
out of the recommendations and rules in the Report. If we were 
to sum up the advice of the Conference with a little reading 
between the lines, we should say, Put up conductors on every 
building, have them as large as possible, the larger the better; 
put up as many points as you can, and connect your 
lightning-rod with every piece of metal in or outside the 
building, and be quite sure of your earth connexion—the earth 
connexion and the connexion with other conductors are essential, 
The size of the lightning-rod and the number of points must be 
controlled by the question of expense. Never use less than the 
gauge of rod advised, and never use fewer points than the rule 
that the protected area is equal in height to the rod, and is a cone 
whose base had for radius this height; but, if you can afford it, 


diameter, the bottom of which is well connected with moist earth, 
while the top of it receives a violent flash of lightning.” Now. 
when a flash has struck a conductor it will be divided amongst 
all the conductors which connect the first one with the earth, being 
probably divided as to electrical quantity in the proportion of the | 
conductivities of the several conductors; but its high electro-motive 
force makes even the small part carried through the worst con- 
ductor dangerous, and if even the worst conductor be divided it 
will appear in the spark form atthe break. This has lately been 
shown to be the case by arranging a number of wires of low re- 
sistance side by side and connected with each other at their ends, 
A long wire of high resistance is similarly placed and broken 
at one point. No matter how low the resistance of the complete 
wires may be, or how high that of the broken wire, on sending the 
discharge of a Leyden battery through the whole system a visible 

kk passes at the interruption. This tendency of the spark dis- 
haope to resume its spark form is strikingly shown by 
a familiar experiment. A wire is taken and bent into 
the form of a capital ©; a discharge from:a Leyden battery 
is sent through the wire, when, although the _ resistance 
of the air between the two near parts of the wire is almost 
infinite compared with that of the loop of wire connecting 
them, a portion of the charge leaps over the air space in the form 


lightning-rod to another conductor is oneot high importance, but has 
apparently not been considered by the Oonference. An instance 
of damage done from this cause, recorded by Mr. Anderson in his 


ago in a review of that work. It is highly probable that the 
extent of surface of the lightning-rod may have some influence on 
this tendency to spark. The only point of view from. which 
surface has been considered by the Conference is the influence of 
surface on conductivity; and they have arrived at the obvious 
conclusion that ina conductor of given resistance per foot the 
extent of surface has no influence whatever on its conductivity. 


Mr. De la Rue’s great battery of chloride: of silver cells. We 
charge through conductors of the same resistance but varying 


surface, and observing the distance through which they would 
spark to a conductor close to them, would have been of more 


put up more points. When you have put up all the points which 
you can, if you have any money to spare, increase the thickness of 
the rod. Let it also always be borne in mind that if in such a 
town as London or Manchester every building had a proper con- 
ductor, it is to the last degree probable that no. building in that 
town would ever be struck by lightning at all. 

In conclusion, we can only say that this Keport, with the rules 
contained in it, is far in advance of any work of the kind which 
has ever been done up to the present time, and that it ought to 
be carefully studied by all architects and by all who have the care 
of large and lofty buildings. 


ANGLO-FRENCH TRADE UNDER THE NEW SYSTEM. 


M TIRARD'S Bill conceding to this country the most- 
e favoured-nation treatment has become law ; but it omits 
much which it was desirable to include in the regulation of the 
trade between France and England, and consequently negoti- 
atious were opened with a view to coming to some agreement in 
reference to these matters. The two most important of them 
were shipping and trade-marks. Adhering to Protection, France 
maintains navigation laws of the same character as those re- 
pealed by our own Parliament three-and-thirty years ago; but 
the expiring Treaty of Commerce stipulated that the ships of 
the United Kingdom in the ports of France and Algeria, and the 
ships of France in the ports of the United Kingdom, should be 
placed in every respect upon the same footing as the ships of the 
country to which the ports belonged—the coasting trade, however, 
being excluded. ‘This stipulation, as a matter of course, will 
expire with the existing treaty on the 15th of May next; and the 
object of our Government was to continue the stipulation for a 
period of ten years. The matter is important, for there is a 
large number of British ships engaged in the foreign trade 
of France; and, if they were to be subjected to the vexatious pro- 
visions of the navigation laws, they would probably be driven 
out of the trade, and the freights and commissions earned by them 
would thus be lost. Nor would the loss be confined to our 
own country. France has but a poor mercantile marine, and 
though she hopes by the bounty law passed a year or two since to 
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ent it, she has not succeeded as yet. Consequently, if 
British ships were driven out of her fore trade, she would 
either lose a portion of that trade or she would simply make room 
for the ships of some other country more favoured by her tariff 
than our own. An agreement, therefore, on this point, being 
desirable in the eyes of both sides, was not difficult to attain, The 
question as to trade-marks differs from that respecting shipping 
in that it isa question of honesty as much as of trade. It Is 
obyiously no more than honest that the property of a trader in 
his trade-mark should be respected abroad as well as at home. 
That it should be so is secured by the supplementary convention 
with France of 1874; but that convention expires with the Treaty 
of Commerce itself, and the new arrangement had therefore be- 
come necessary. The treaty on these subjects, taken in connexion 
with the Act conceding the terms of the most favoured nation, 
decidedly improves the position of this country as regards her 
trade with France ; but it still leaves that position much less satis- 
factory than it was under the expiring treaty. 

It is desirable, however, to understand the relative value of 
the French trade in treating of this matter. In many of the dis- 
cussions one reads in the daily papers on this question, it is treated 
as if the French trade was of vital importance to England. As a 
matter of fact it is not so. In 1880 the total imports from France 
into England and the total exports from England into France did 
not quite reach the value of seventy millions sterling; while the 
total imports and exports from and to all foreign countries taken 

ther were almost seven hundred millions sterling in that year. 
Therefore, the trade with France amounted roughly to a tenth of 
the whole foreign trade of the United Kingdom. If we were to 
take a series of years, the proportion would be somewhat less. It 
would be about one-twelfth , but, not to insist upon that point, and 
taking the figures of 1880, it will be seen that the trade of this coun- 
try with France is comparatively of small amount. Roughly, it is 
about equal to our trade with India and Ceylon taken together, and 
it is about half our trade with the United States. Relatively to 
population, however, the trade is much less important than our trade 
with our own colonies. It will at once be understood that of this 
whole trade only a portion is endangered by the failure of the com- 
mercial negotiations. In round numbers the imports from France 
into England in 1880 amounted to forty-two millions sterling, 
and the exports from England to France to twenty-eight millions 
sterling; but the imports from France into England will not be 
affected by the failure of the treaty, or at any rate will be 
affected only to a small degree. The imports from France into 
England consist broadly of two classes—food and luxuries. The 
food—such as eggs, butter, and the like—will continue to be sent to 


the London market, however English exports to France may fall | 


off. They will be affected by the means of transport, the prices 
here in England, and the state of the home market; but very 
little, if at all, by the general trade between the two countries, 
The wine imports, again, will be very little affected. They will 
depend much more upon the phylloxera and the character of the 
season than upon the tariff imposed by France upon English goods. 
Lastly, the manufactures imported into England from France— 
such as silk goods, woollens, and so on—are not likely to be 
affected by the tariffs imposed by France. Fashion may bring 
silk into yogue or may discard it; but the wearing of silk by ladies 
of fashion will be scarcely, if at all, diminished by a decrease in 
the exports of English goods to France, assuming a decrease to 
occur, Fashion, in short, will have its own way in spite of much 
greater difficulties than a slight increase in thetariff wouldinterpose. 
A slight augmentation of cost either insilks or in the choicer kinds of 
woollens is little likely to diminish the wearing them in this country. 
It is, then, in the English exports rather than in the imports from 
Franee that any diminution will occur ; and of these, again, a large 
proportion are not likely to be atlected. Coal and iron, for ex- 
ample, and the raw materials of manufactures will hardly be 
aflected at all. If, then, we say that the total trade likely to be 
diminished by the change of tarifis amounts to fifteen millions sterling 
per annum, we shall not be understating the fact. Buta moment’s 
reflection will show that the profit upon fifteen millions sterling 
per annum is trifling Souipared with the whole profits of the trade 
of the United Kingdom in a yeat. Even, then, if these fifteen 
millions were all to disappear, the loss would not be very serious 
to the United Kingdom, But, of course, only a small proportion 
of the fifteen millions will disappear, and consequently only a small 
Proportion of the profits. In saying this we do not mean to imply 
tthe matter is unimportant, and, above all, we do not dis- 
regard the losses that may be suffered by rem engaged in 
the trade. It is undoubtedly a serious matter for the manufacturer 
who has already a French connexion, and whose business is 
organized with a view to the supply of the French market, if this 
Connexion should be broken up, or his business seriously dimi- 
ed. Not only will he himself suffer loss, but his work- 
People also will be injured. In the foregoing remarks, then, 
We do not mean to imply either that the matter is unim- 
portant or that it does not involve very serious loss to a consider- 
able number of persons; we only wish to convey to our readers 
a0 accurate estimate of the magnitude of the possible losses. 
In what we have said we have indicated the probable econo- 
mic effect of the failure of the commercial negotiations. The 
ution of trade that may occur will be slow and gradual. 
>fade is not easily and immediately diverted from the channels 
im which it has run for a considerable length of time, and con- 
sequently the failure of the negotiations is not likely to have great 
Tesults immediately. It will act wrobably more from its effects 


on people’s apprehensions. Exporters will fear that an increase 

of cost may cause a decrease of consumption, and they will fear, 

therefore, to give as large orders as before; but we do not expect 

that this will apply to a very large extent. It will probably be 

found that the magnitude of the trade will not at first suffer con- 

siderably ; but in the long run the rise of duties can hardly fail 

to limit our market in France and to give a fresh impetus to 

French production. The-most-favoured nation treatment of which 

we are now assured will place us on the same footing as all 

foreign competitors in the French market; but, as the new 

duties will heavier than the old, it will place us at a 

greater disadvantage as compared with French competitors. It is” 
not possible yet to say how great the addition to the duties will 

be, because none of the treaties which France has renewed with 

neighbouring countries have yet been ratified, and consequently it 

cannot be foreseen what the new duties will be under the most- 
favoured-nation clause. Itis possible, too, either that the French 

Parliament may refuse to ratify some of these treaties, or that the 

countries whose representatives have concluded treaties may them- 

selves refuse to ratify them. But, even if we assume that all the 

treaties into which France has yet entered will be ratified, it is certain 

that the tariffs thereby to be introduced will be less liberal than the 

tariff of our own expiring treaty. Consequently, we shall be at a 

disadvantage as com with French competitors in the French 

market. e tendency of this will be to encourage French 

capital to compete more and more with English manufacturers in 

the French market, At present the French manufacturers of 

the finer classes of goods—for example, the finer classes of 

woollens—not only beat our own manufacturers in the French 

market, but compete successfully with them in our own market. 

It is in the cheaper classes of goods that we now have the advantage, 
and the tendency of the new protection about to be given 

to French manufacturers will be to encourage the manufacture 

in France of the coarser and cheaper classes of cotton goods, and 

consequently to diminish the demand for English articles of this 

kind. Theoretically the diminution of English exports ought to lead 
to a diminution of English imports from France; but, for the reasons 
stated above, we do not 4 any material diminution in 

the imports from France. e have already pointed out how 

small comparatively is the amount of the capital and labour em- 

ployed in producing for the French market. If we subtract from 

the whole of our exports to France the foreign and colonial com- 
modities re-exported—such as wool and the like—the amount is 
about fifteen millions sterling per annum; and, if we deduct 
again from these the value of the raw material which is imported 

from abroad, such for instance as cotton, probably the value of 
British commodities exported to France does not exceed ten 

millions, or, at the very outside, twelve millions. The diminu- 

tion on this ground, then, is not likely to be very great, 
and in any’ case it will involve simply a transfer of capital 

from the French trade to some other trade which will 

become more profitable. A transfer of the kind always involves 
loss and suffering, and therefore is a thing to be averted if 
possible ; but in the long run it is made up, and by a revision of 
our wine duties we have it in our power to open up new markets 
for our goods in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, our own colonies, 
and elsewhere. That the Government is endeavouring to secure 

this compensation Lord Hartington assured his hosts of the Asso- 

ciated Chambers of Commerce at their dinner on Wednesday. 


THE THEATRES. 


M® D. G. BOUCICAULT’S one-act piece My Little Girl, 
now being played at the Court Theatre, is a very bright 
and pretty adaptation to stage purposes of the leading idea in 
Messrs. Besantand Rice’s novel of the same name. Mr. Boucicault 
has, however, retained, so far as his plot goes, only the notion of a 
guardian falling in love with his ward and resigning his claim in 
favour of a younger man. In the novel it is the guardian whom, 
unconsciously, the girl has always loved, and whom at the end she 
marries, after passing a wretched married life with the scamp who 
has persuaded her that she is in love with him, In the play the 
young man has no worse vice than poverty ; his love and the girl’s 
are both real, and the interest turns upon the struggle in the 
guardian’s mind when he discovers their love. For a time he is 
determined to exercise his right to forbid their marriage; he can- 
not at first give up the dream of his own happiness in order to 
make them happy; but after an interval his sister’s counsels and 
his own better, feelings prevail, and he more than atones for a 
moment of selfishness by an act of completely self-sacrificing 
generosity. The success of the piece faturally depends chiefly 
upon the acting of the guardian, Hartley Venn, a part admirably 
played by Mr. Clayton. Mr. Clayton’s power of pathos has, as 
we had occasion to say in speaking of Awaking, i of late 
years. His short soliloquy after he has made up his mind to the 
sacrifice, and while he is waiting to see Gladys and give her his 
consent, is singularly touching, and in a previous scene he indi- 
cates admirably the latent jeal of the young man who has 
been Gladys’s lover in their childhood’s play, and who has come back 
to be her lover in earnest. If there is a fault in this performance 
of Mr. Clayton’s, it is that his make-up is hardly old enough. 
The ate young man are capitally played by Miss Measor and 
Mr. D. G. Boucicault; Miss Carlotta Adtlison gives a pleasant 
picture of Aunt Janet; and Mr. Kemble is thoroughly and un- 
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affectedly comic as a nervous and short-sighted curate who has 
left his glasses at home. The little piece is, in short, well 
written and well acted from beginning to end. 

The Manager, Mr. Burnand’s adaptation of Le Mari de la 
Débutante, which follows it, has had thus far a curious career. 
On its first production it seems to have been overloaded with 
farcical business, and to have been deficient in intelligibility. 
What its precise faults in these directions may have been we have 
had no opportunity of judging, since we have only seen it in its 
altered form; but that the alterations have been eminently 
judicious is proved by the fact that as the play now stands it is 
an excellent piece of clever fooling, which is hardly ever allowed 
to flag or to run to too great length. The workmanship of Mr. 
Burnand’s adaptation is particularly skilful; at least we should 
infer so from the fact that, not having seen or read the French 
piece, we did not detect in more than one instance the “ join” by 
which a piece of impropriety had been concealed; while the plot, 
wild as it is, is perfectly clear and coherent. Jnto its details we 
need not go; they might seem flat enough when reduced to a dry 
scenario, vivacious and funny as they are on the stage. The im- 
broglio turns, however, upon the difficulties of a respectable 
registrar and vestryman, who is secretly the manager of the 
Palladium, a theatre devoted to opera bouffe, and whose prima 
donna, Miss St, Clair, threatens to disappear from the cast on the 
two hundredth night in consequence of her impending marria 
with Lord Tandem, who has a special licence ready. A su 
stitute is found in a girl who comes before Chiff the manager, in 
his capacity as registrar, accompanied by a charmingly impossible 
wedding-party ; and what further complications follow we may 
leave the audience to find out for themselves. The piece is full 
of jokes in Mr. Burnand’s best manner; and is played by all con- 
cerned just as it should be, with the right combination of 
abandon and seriousness, as if there were nothing out of the way 
in the wildly ridiculous incidents which follow each other closely 
through its three acts. It was probably the last act which at first 
tried the patience of the spectators, and perhaps yet a little more 
cutting might with advan be applied to this. The humour of 
seeing the stage turned inside out,as it were, with a green curtain 
and a row of footlights, and a partly painted, partly real, audience 
behind them at the back, while gas-battens and the backs of wings 
are shown to us in front, and an elderly tradesman who has never 
been behind the scenes before wanders about and gets in every- 
body’s way, is easily worn out, even when the scene is given with 
so much spirit as it is by every one concerned init. It is but fair 
to say that wearisomeness is not reached, but in a piece of this 
kind it should not even be approached. In the acting of the play 
there are two somewhat surprising pieces of impersonation. Miss 
Measor, of whose graceful and natural playing of the girl in the 
first piece we have spoken, appears in The Manager for a brief space 
asa deaf old charwoman, with a markedly successful disguise of 
voice, gait, and appearance, and with a truth to nature which will 
be recognized by all who have ever found themselves at the mercy 
of the class of charwoman of which she represents the type. The 
other surprise is found in Mr. Clayton’s performance of Chiff, the 
vulgar yestryman and manager. It has been our good fortune 
to see Mr. Clayton in almost every part of importance that he has 
geese in London both before and since he made a hit as Lord 

ountforrestcourt in Dreams, and we have watched with interest 


his steady progress both in the art of representing emotion with 


—— ease and naturalness, and in that of assuming a marked 
and eccentric individuality. But, although there was certainly no 
reason for coming to an opposite conclusion, we should not have 

d that he had the remarkable comic force which he displays 
in the part of Ohiff. He makes himself the type of a blatant, 

, on the whole good-natured, tradesman, and nothing 
could well be more genuinely funny than his acting in the 
scene at the Registrar's Office, where his thoughts are 
constantly wandering from the wedding party before him to the 
difficulties about his prima donna, ly once or twice in the 
bustle of the last act does the player cease to be Mr. Chiff 
and become for a moment himself, Mr. D. G. Boucicault plays 
the part of a semi-theatrical busybody with excellent dash and 
spirit, and Mr. Kemble that of an impossible old man with 
becoming gravity and pompousness. Mr. Anson’s performance of 
Joe Vinton, the unlucky husband of the prima donna’s substitute, 
is as well thought out and executed as was his performance some 
time ago at this theatre of the American in The Old Love and the 
New. The last-named performance of course belonged to the 
region of comedy, while Joe Vinton is purely farcical ; but there is 
as much art in the one as in the other. Miss Linda Dietz gives a 
pleasing rendering of Blanche St. Clair. Altogether there is 
good reason to wish, borrowing the tag of the piece itself, “ Success 
to The Manager.” 

Mr. Thorne has been somewhat unjust to the way in which his 
company at the Vaudeville are now again acting the School for 
Scandal. The stress he has laid on the excellence of the furni- 
ture, dresses, and so forth which he presents to the public has 
a little the air of wishing to atone for deficiencies in what some of 
us still persist in considering the more important matter of the 
acting. ‘Chat is by no means necessary. Not that the performance 
as a whole is of any particularexcellence. On the contrary, it has 
various serious faults. The s management is defective in 
many respects, and notably in this, that it repeatedly allows the 

ers to seat themselves in roaching quite 
straight line, and talk into the gallery. That, however, is an old 


stage vice, not atoned for by the beauty of the chairs on 


which the company sit, or the excellence of the dresses th 
wear, but rendered tolerable by long familiarity. We expect no 
better, and have learnt to be fairly satisfied with a performance in 
which a few parts are done with particular excellence. And that 
is certainly the case at the Vaudeville. Mr. Thorne’s Crabtreg 
and Mr. Farren’s Sir Peter are the excellent pieces of workmanshj 
they always have been—the acting of artists who have maste 
their parts, and can repeat every gesture and tone at will and with 
unvaried accuracy. Of the other members of the company it is 
only fair to say that, with certain exceptions, they act as well as 
can be expected from performers who have not had the advantage of 
being trained by that unbroken tradition which alone can secure the 
adequate rendering of obsolete forms of dramatic literature. They 
are mostly too earnest for the School for Scandal, too easy in their 
bearing for the time, and too ready to think that an elaborate 
courtesy or bow thrown in here and there is enough to represent 
the stately fine manners of the old comedy. They have to play 
people who were taught that their first duty to their feelings was 
to suppress them, and they all act with melodramatic earnest- 
ness. Mrs. Canninge as Lady Sneerwell, and Mr. Canninge ag 
Snake, act with a gloomy intensity which makes characters only 
meant to be ridiculous absolutely odious. From an artistic point 
of view, the real power of Miss Ada Cavendish’s acting in 
the screen scene is no compensation for her failure to give the 
girlish affectation of fine-ladyism which nearly ruined Lady 
Teazle. Mr. Neville’s Charles Surface has a similar fault; he 
is far too lachrymose over the portrait of his uncle. Sir 
Oliver, too, would soon have been discovered in his disguise 
if he had displayed half as much noisy emotion as Mr. Maclean 
thought fit to show. If Mr. Archer did not err to the same 
extent in the same way as Joseph Surface, it was not, we 
conceive, from want of intention. The fixed smile he kept 
on his face all through, and the monotony of his voice, were 
not deliberately assumed as tke proper way to act his part, or so 
at least we judge from the excited way in which he pranced up 
and down the stage at moments when significant acting was 
required. He meant, we are sure, to look in earnest. Mr. 
Righton’s Moses belongs to the wholly bad parts of the perform- 
ance. It was marked by a bad imitation of the “ business” of 
Mr. James, a total failure to render the unctuous Jew lisp of his 
model, and an amount of vapid “gag” very offensive in a piece 
supposed to be put on the stage with particular care. The furni- 
ture and dresses are all that Mr. Thorne promised they would be. 

The production at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, of 
Mr. J. Comyns Carr’s version of Mr. Hardy’s novel Far from 
the Madding Crowd is a noteworthy theatrical event. It is 
perhaps in some respects unfortunate for the authors that public 
curiosity and comment should be directed, in the first instance, 
rather to the points of similarity, or dissimilarity, between this 
piece and Mr. Pinero’s Squire, than to the merits of the play itself, 
as the really excellent qualities of Messrs. Hardy and Carr’s work 
run some danger of being overlooked in the heat of controversy. 
Mr. Pinero’s reputation for originality has suffered unfairly owing 
to his grudging acknowledgment of indebtedness to Mr. Hardy, 
and attention has been drawn away from the real cause of the 
discussion—namely, the entrance of one piece on the scene imme- 
diately after the exit of the other. Whatever opinions may be 
held on this matter, it is certain that the essential charm of 
Far from the Madding Crowd is of a different kind from that of The 
Squire. In composing his plot Mr. Carr has cleverly avoided many 
of the dangers incident to the process of adapting a novel to the 
stage, and, by a skilful choice and arrangement of incidents, has 
contrived to present a fair epitome of the story without over- 
stepping the limits or losing the concentration of interest proper 
to adrama. The sequence of scenes in the second act, leadin up 
to a very effective climax in the discovery of Fanny Robin 
death and the villainy of Bathsheba’s newly-married husband, may 
be especially noticed as an excellent piece of dramatic construc- 
tion, the strength of which was on last Monday night strikingly 
proved by the peremptory refusal of the audience to permit any 
manifestation of approval between the different scenes until 
final dénouement was reached, when the keen interest felt in the 
play was enthusiastically shown. 

Wherever possible, the adapter has transferred word for word 
Mr. Hardy’s own dialogue; but it is no small praise to say that 
some of the most dramatic scenes interpolated by him contain 
writing worthy to stand by that of the novel. Two noticeable ex- 
amples of this are two speeches of Bathsheba’s at the end of the 
second act—the first a pretty welcome to the farm servants on 
Christmas night, containing a touching allusion to poor Fanny 
Robin’s misfortune and disappearance, and the second a more 
dramatic and varied speech, in which her grief and horror on 
learning the truth about the girl’s suicide and its cause find utter- 
ance. Of the chief characters in the novel, Boldwood alone is 
omitted in the play, or rather, his part, in certain scenes, is trans- 
ferred to Gabriel Oak. Sergeant Troy appears as a somewhat 
simpler villain than his prototype, presumably for the sake of 
dramatic clearness. Poorgrass, Coggan, Moon, Lydia, and Fanny 
are scarcely altered, and, above all, Mr. Carr has managed to ed 
serve the charm and variety of that most fascinating of Mr. Hardy’s 
creations, Bathsheba Everdene. One new character is introduced; 
Will Robin, a gipsy, the half-crazed brother of Fanny, who d 
the footsteps of her seducer throughout the piece, and finally 
accomplishes his revenge by shooting him just in time to 
save Bathsheba—and the feelings of the audience. A not un- 
important share in the great success of the play must be 
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attributed to the acting of Miss Marion Terry as Bathsheba, and 
Mr. Charles Kelly as Gabriel Oak. Both these artists enter fully 
into the spirit of their parts, and completely identify themselves 
with their assumed characters. Miss Terry imparts throughout 
to her picture of Bathsheba much charm and idyllic grace, givin 
evidence in the stronger scenes, especially in the speech mentione 
above, of a power of emotional expression which she has hitherto 
never fully displayed. The situation is a telling, but a trying, 
one. Bathsheba, in the face of the terrible news, turns from one 
to another in desperate hope of a disproval. She appeals alter- 
nately to Oak, to the farm servants, to Troy himself; but finally 
sees no escape from the dreadful conviction. Her upbraiding of 
the betrayer is cut short by Troy’s brutal taunt, giving her own 
infatuation as the cause of his desertion; and, as Oak springs 
forward to avenge this insult, she comes between them 
with the words, “Hold, Gabriel; he is my husband!” 
In his impersonation of Gabriel Oak, Mr. Kelly gives a Vo ge 
striking representation of the simple heroism, strength, self- 
command, and tenderness of the character. It is indeed difficult 
to imagine @ more perfect realization of Mr. Hardy’s conception. 
The actor's art is so well hidden that the audience is tempted 
to accept the representation for the very man himself. Mr. 
Cartwright, as Sergeant Troy, rather over-emphasizes the cynicism 
of the character, and at present fails in delineating its softer aud 
more attractive side. If more were made of the pretty love-scene 
in the first act, the audience would better understand Bathsheba’s 
jnfatuation with this brilliant soldier. Of the minor characters, 
which are all carefully played, Mr. Arthur Wood’s Poorgrass 
does much to enliven the brighter scenes by its quaint and cha- 
racteristic humour. 

Far from the Madding Crowd has yet to undergo the criticism 
ef the London public; but, whatever the verdict may be, it will 
not be denied that Messrs. Hardy and Carr have produced a 
harmonious and touching play, showing considerable mastery of 
dramatic construction and instinct with the charm of English 
eountry life. 


REVIEWS. 


OUT OF THE WAY PLACES IN INDIA.* 
(Concluding Notice.) 


E have hitherto shown how Mr. Hunter has succeeded in 

the treatment of ancient and modern capitals, what light 

he has shed on climate and natural phenomena, and what aids 
he has afforded to historians and philologists, while we have given 
due prominence to the general plan and method on which his 
laborious investigations are based. In this concluding notice we 
shall draw attention to tracts or townsor tribes comparatively remote 
and unfamiliar, the names of some of which will sound more strange 
to the majority of Englishmen than Sarakhs and Mery. Four Con- 
tinental nations ed or competed with us for supremacy in 
the East. The Dutch have vanished from the mainland of India, 
and the Danes were literally bought out as lately as 1845. There 
remain the settlements of the French and the Portuguese. Most 
persons have heard of Pondicherry with its Governor, and 
Chandranagore with its Deputy. But how many Englishmen, 
though they may have seen Cideibenen, Yokohama, and the 
Falls of the Zambesi, know the site of Mahé, Karikal, or Yanaon ? 
Yet these are as much portions of the French Republic as New 
Caledonia or Guadaloupe. Mahé is situated on the river of the 
same name, about four miles to the south of the station of 
Tellicheri, in the Malabar district of the Madras Presidency. It 
would be tedious to specify the number of times it was taken and 
given up in the wars of the last century between 1761 and 1793. 
It is noted for its salubrity and fertility, says Mr. Hunter; 
has an area of 1,445 acres; and has attached to it a “ loge,” or 
patch of ground, in the town of Calicut, further south, “ occupée 
per un gardien,” whom practical and irreverent Anglo-Indians 
would term a choukidar or watchman, highly paid at five rupees 
@ month. Some years ago there was a futile — of some 
French administrators to include the Western idency of 
India in the service of what was then known as the French 
e ies Impériales. But it would not have done to urge 
this new line with reference to the importance of such an insig- 
nificant port as Bombay. So it was gravely pro that the 
measure should be recommended to the ) Rime Government 
“dans les intéréts de Mahé.” Karikal is a settlement 
Within the district of Tanjore. Like Mahé, it was taken 
and ceded three or four times in the last century. It lies in 
the delta of the Kaveri river, and is the centre of a brisk trade 
with Ceylon, Europe, and the French colonies. We note that it 
is in the happy position of collecting a revenue of more than 
400,000 francs and spending about 277,000. Its area is fifty- 
two square miles. Yanaon is higher up on the same coast, 
above Madras, and in the lately-formed district of Godavery. 
The extent in hectares is 1,429. It is situated between the 
ringa and the Godavery rivers, and is governed by a 
‘chef, who is at once president of the Criminal Court, of 
commerce, and of the magistracy and police. He has under 
& marriage registrar, a commissioner, two head police- 


* Lhe Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, C.LE., LL.D., 
rector-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 9 vols. 
don: Triibner & Co. 1881. 


men, and eighfeen constables, Besides these three small settle- 
ments, the French have or lay claim to other patches of ground at 
Masulipatam, Surat, and at no less than five places in Bengal and 
Behar—that is, Patna, Kasimbazaar, Dacca, Balasore, and Jugdia. 
Each of these centres of fallen civilization is reported to consist of a 
small patch of ground with a ruin, hut, or “some sort of tene- 
ment ” on it, and the French claim the right of hoisting their flag 
on all these plots at any time they like, It is doubtless from a 
slip that Mr. Hunter omits to tell us the exact site of Jugdia, but 
he adds significantly that the French are “ not in actual possession 
of any of the five.” Once or twice the question of buying out the 
French has been raised ; but it is difficult to see how “ compensa- 
tion for improvements ” could be estimated, and it is even doubtful 
whether all the plots can be identified. 

Daman, not to be confounded with a Persian word Daman, signi- 
fying “ border ” or “ skirt,” and applied to tracts in the Derajat of 
the Panjab and the Santal Pergunnahs, is a Portuguese settlement 
just 100 miles north of Bombay. It has a population of about 
50,000 and an area of eighty-two square miles, The Portuguese, 
soon after its capture in the sixteenth century, converted a mosque 
into a church, and have since built eight other places of worship, 
besides docks and yards for shipbuilding. The Settlement has two 
forts and is ruled by a governor with civil and military functions, 
under the Viceroy at Goa. ‘There are some fine teak trees an 
other timber in the neighbourhood, and in former days Daman 
was noted for dyed piece goods, and a flourishing trade in opium 
with China. Itis not easy to predict whether philanthropists 
will be pained or gladdened to hear that the conquest of Scinde 
has a good deal to answer for in that it led to the prohibition, 
or probably the transfer, of this lucrative commerce. Diu 
is an island near the southern extremity of Guzerat, on the 
Gulf of Cambay, also belonging to the House of Braganza. It 
is separated from the mainland by a narrow channel, and is 
more than six miles in length. Here, almost every line of Mr. 
Hunter's two pages of description is a comparison of former 
splendour with present decay. ‘Trade has almost ceased, or is 
carried on with Mozambique by a few enterprising Portuguese, 
The Mint no longer coins money; one convent is turned intoa 
hospital, a second into a cemetery, and a third isin ruins. The 
hall of the beautiful church of St. Thomas is the place of meeting 
of the municipality. The arsenal contains a few stores, and a 
school numbers only twenty pupils. Since a famous De Castro 
routed the King of Guzerat in a pitched battle in the sixteenth 
century, and later on certain Arabs from Muscat plundered the 
settlement in the seventeenth, Diu has had no history; it is a 
mere fishing village. 

From this a it is not very much more than a hundred miles 
in a straight line north to the Runn of Kutch. This term, we 
believa, is a corruption of the Sanskrit Avanya, forest or desert, 
though Mr. Hunter does not give it. But he is justified in 
describing this extraordinary tract as “the most striking physical 
feature of Cutch.” It was once, in all prolate, art of the 
gulf of that name and was raised above the sea level by some ex- 
traordinary convulsion of nature. It is divided into the northern 
and the eastern Runns, which together cover 9,000 square miles, 
In the dry season it is a hard flat surface blistered with a horrible 
salt excrescence, which dazzles like snow. There is then little 
or no water or vegetation; and the wild ass browses on the 
stunted grass, and, as in the days of Job, makes the range of the 
mountains or sandhills his pasture, “and searcheth after every 
green thing.” Inthe rainy season this desolate tract is covered 
with salt water, owing to the combined action of the tides and 
the strong south-west wind. It is then almost dangerous to cr 
and, though passable for troops and caravans by the end 
October, it is prudent to attempt the passage by night and to send. 
on working parties to clear the wells. It is curious that whereas 
we might expect the level of the Runn to be rising owing to 
the rainfall, it seems on the contrary to be falling. Boats 
can now sail to places on the coast formerly quite inace 
cessible by water. Another curious tract which in the 
language of the showman might be termed “ amphibious” 


is found in the Lake of Kolar, in the Kistna and Godavery 


districts of Madras. In the rains it may be said to be a fine 
lake; in the dry season the area of the water is much re- 
duced and a large part is half mud. In the intervals of the dry 
and wet seasons it isa swamp. Naturally it abounds in fish and 
waterfowl, and in a very dry year the remains of old villages are to be 
seen, with large quantities of charcoal and charred beams. Mr, 
Hunter ascribes this to volcanic action; but, not to say that we 
have never heard of volcanoes in India, it seems quite as probable 
that these traces of fire may be the result of a conflagration pro- 
duced by an earthquake on the primeval forest. We throw this 
out as a conjecture. It is gratifying to learn that, though the 
Runn of Cutch may be as inseimatioeile for agriculturists as the 
summit of Kanchanjinga, the dimensions of the Kolar swamp or 
lake are waged ing curtailed by “reclamations or embank- 
ments.” hile on these topics we may draw attention to the 
series of lagoons or back-waters on the Malabar coast. They 
have been formed by the action of the sea during the south-west 
monsoon, which has kept back the waters of the numerous rivers 
coming down from the Ghauts. In fact, the winds and waves here 
seem to have produced an effect exactly similar to that wrongl 

ascribed to the Etesian winds by certain Greeks, in a theory whic. 

did not at all commend itself to Herodotus as accounting for the 
inundation of the Mile. One of these lagoons, when it dries up, is 


the scene of an enormous and hasty cultivation of 7‘ce. From the 
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Malabar coast to the Laccadives, or “ Hundred Thousand Islands,” 
is « few days’ sail. This number practically is cut down by Mr. 
Hunter to five islands under the authorities of South Kanara, and 
six under those of Cannanore, besides reefs. The inhabitants, 
numbering more than thirteen thousand, were originally Hindus. 
They are now Mahommedans, who retain certain distinctions of 
caste and hold that succession goes in the female line. They 
speak Malayalam, and export cocoa-nuts, coir, tortoise-shell, 
and cowries or shells, to the mainland and to Ceylon. In the 
northern group of islands the revenue, such as it is, is received 
by the Collector of Cannanore. For the southern a dignitary called 
Ali Raja, paysus a tribute of 1,000/, The islands are swept by hurri- 
canes, and the inhabitants formerly suffered from small-pox; but, 
pace the anti-vaccination party, this disease has nearly succumbed 
to the very precaution which they denounce. The Maldive group, 
derived by Mr. Hunter, not from Mala, a necklace, but from Mali 
the name of the chief island, and dwipa the Sanskrit for island, are 
dependent on Ceylon and not on British India; and a clear and 
concise account of these and similar possessions, their climate, 
language, productions, epidemics, and trade, is one of the merits 
of the Imperial Gazetteer. The traveller, the missionary, the 
merchant, and the administrator will find something to detain them 
as they turn over these pages in search of facts and figures about 

laces rarely seen except by passengers from the deck of a 
P. and O, steamer, or by the Magistrate Collector on his annual 
tour. 


Occasionally we may think that some celebrated places receive 
more scanty treatment than they deserve; fifteen lines, for in- 
stance, are allotted to Bhuvaneswar, the ruined city of 
temples and shrines in the district of Pooree in Orissa. 
It took about one hundred and fifty years to build the 
great temple with its vestibule, and a much longer time to erect 
the seven thousand shrines, of which only some five or six 
hundred remain to indicate every stage of artistic beauty, dis- 
honest imitation, and degraded style. We must add, however,that 
fuller information on these Sivaite Temples is to be found in Mr. 
Hunter's statistical account of Bengal and in the volume of the 
learned Rajendra Lal Mittra. Brindaban, the celebrated Hindu 
city on the Jumna, about six miles—we should have said nine 
miles—from Muttra, fares no better. It is dismissed in half a page. 
It is a curious illustration of the effects of English administration 
that Mr. Hunter, after a concise enumeration of the most 
splendid temples and ghauts, wells of red sandstone, aqueducts 
and tanks, cannot help descending to such prosaic matters as the 
Anglo-Vernacular School, the dispensary, and the Municipal 
revenue, which, we are happy to state, is within a fraction of one 
rupee or two shillings per head of a population of 21,000. 
It may be, however, that for full details of the Hindu religion 
and its votaries earnest inquirers are best referred to local guides 
and specialists. 


The progress of administration in the last thirty years has 
led us not only to the consolidation of laws and tenures 
in settled provinces, and to great works calculated to mitigate 
famine and promote intercourse; but it has had the effect of 
civilizing and disciplining the wildest and most jungly of 
aboriginal and semi-Aryan tribes. Most Englishmen may have 
heard of Outram and the Bheels, and of Cleveland and the hill- 
men of Bhaugulpore, and we have on other occasions noticed 
Santals and Kols, their occasional wild outbreaks and their general 
habits of obedience. Our latest triumph over barbarism has been 
gained on the Garrow or Garo Hills. This tract is surrounded on 
three sides by districts which have been under our direct administra- 
tion since the days of Clive and Hastings. Steamers have for years 
passed under them on the highway to Assam. The inhabitants 
were known as a wild, active, robust race, living where other 
natives would die in a month, sources of constant trouble to the 
authorities and inhabitants of the district of Mymensing, and 
addicted to cutting off the heads of peaceful villagers as these 
watched their crops by night-time in isolated huts, Missionaries 
had made primers and vocabularies of the Garo language, and 
Collectors and Commissioners had written copious reports about 
the duty of securing to our agriculturists the possession of their 
own scalps. But nothing was done in earnest till 1872-3, when, 
in the cold season, an expedition was skilfully organized against 
these savages. Resistance was put down, chiefs tendered their 
submission, heads were brought in—rather late perhaps—and fines 
were paid. A Deputy Commissioner now has his residence on 
the spur of a hill called Tura, as healthy a site as can be 
found, where the rainfall is little short of 130 inches in the year. 
There is a stockade and a barrack, and a school; a fine breeze 
blows up the valley; and in the cold weather the isolated official 
in charge of the station can, by a moderate ascent, discern the 
course of the Brahmaputra for more than one hundred miles, and 
feast his eyes on the snowy ranges beyond Darjeeling. Of course 
now we know all about the Garos. They are an ugly race. Their 
arms are swords, spears, and shields of bamboo, and they have an 
unpleasant trick of setting 1 sm in the narrow paths leading u 
to their villages. They will eat anything from beef and por 
to tigers, dogs, snakes, and frogs, A remnant of polyandry 
survives, ae Hunter rere in the ere whereby a Garo, 
marrying the favourite daughter of any house, is required to marr 
his mother-in-law on her’ death.” Property 


through females. The Garos are extremely superstitious, and 
believe in witches and imps. Their agriculture consists in cutting | 


down trees and brushwood, burning the spaces cleared, and plant. 
ing them with rice, pulses, and pepper. We are not surprised to 
learn that, with such habits ok in such a damp climate, Garog 
suffer from spleen, rheumatism, malarious fevers, ulcers, and 
elephantiasis. The skill, tact, and ability with which these 
mountaineers have been reduced to order by the Bengal Government 
and its officers enable it to challenge comparison with any Ad. 
ministration in the world. We enlarge on this part of this subject, 
because in June 1878 we especially noticed that a detailed history 
of the Garo Settlement was wanting in the earlier Statistical 
Account of Bengal, 

There is still much pleasant reading in these volumes, but we 
can only just touch on a few of the out-of-the-way places. We 
should have liked, for instance, to say more about Hampi, a ruined 
city in the district of Bellary, Madras, with its temples and 
monoliths and additions made by the Rajas of Vigayanagar; 
about the Muggar Pir, or Talao, or tank, in Scinde, and its alligators, 
that come to be fed and fight, in green and slimy waters, for 
the flesh of a wretched calf or goat; about the Nicobars and 
the Andamans, and the cession of the former by the Danes; 
about the wealth and antiquities of Kathiawar, and an extra- 
ordinary plague of rats that devoured everything in the province, 
and then vanished as if by magic; about the Terai at the foot of 
the hills; about the Tols or schools, of Nuddia, where natives 
spend the best part of their useless lives in studying Sanskrit on 
the antiquated system of Panini; on the silting up of what is 
known by hearsay to most residents in Calcutta as the Salt 
Water Lake ; and on the melancholy failure of Port Canning asa 
rival to Calcutta, The sums spent on a railway which never even paid 
its full working expenses; the feeble attempts to set up a munici- 
pality ; the extravagant expectations of certain members of the 
mercantile community; the frothy talk about wharves and 
jetties, rates and tramways; the gradual decrease in the few 
ships trading at the port,and of the population dwindling from 
some fever-stricken officials to a solitary agent of the Port Canni 
Company and a native dawk munshi or deputy postmaster, an 
the final collapse of all speculation, trade, and life, should serve 
as a warning to the class of persons who are ever ready, in the 
sacred names of developmert and commerce, to force the Indian 
Government into profitless and disastrous schemes. 


We have refrained from noticing some few petty blunders of the 
press, and there are one or two repetitions or contradictions to be 
explained away or reconciled. For instance, we are told that North 
Canara is “almost the only part of the Bombay Presidency 
abounding in wild animals.” Surely, all tigers, deer, and ones 
have not been exterminated in Khandish, in which it is expressly 
said afterwards that “wild beasts are numerous,” and the Anglo- 
Indian shikarrt, we will be bound to say, will still find plenty of 
sport on the Tapti and the Narbada, and, by Mr. Hunter’s showing, 
in Belgaum and Dharwar. One improvement we would suggest for 
the next edition or reprint. Subdivisions with their headquarters 
are now established in all large districts of the Bengal Presidency 
in its widest sense. These are given through the nine volumes, 
with their latitude and longitude, and sometimes with the addi-, 
tion that they are on such a line of rail, or at so many 
miles from the head-quarters or capital. Now no one except & 
precocious native candidate for a scholarship, educated at an 
Anglo-vernacular school, cares one farthing about the latitude of 
any police station or subdivision whatever, But a new arrival, on 
taking charge of his office, wishes to know at once the following 
particulars—the exact distance and direction of each subdivision 
from the Sudder or head-station ; its accessibility by river, rail, 
or road, and whether it lies north, south, east, or west ; and, if 
there is a ruad to it, whether that road is of raised earth or of 
bricks or gravel; how many rivers must be crossed to reach it, 
and whether they are crossed by any bridge or ferry. To ener- 
getic officials, accustomed to ride all over their districts 
in all weathers, and to be in camp for three months together 
in the cold season, such particulars are the very first essentials of 
a good local guide-book or gazetteer. 


Mr, Hunter, we repeat, has produced a really valuable work: 
correct, trustworthy, spirited, full of every kind of information, 
and hardly ever dull, even when dealing with places which nomina 
erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terre. Favyouring chances and readi- 
ness to avail himself of such openings, official aptitude and 
literary skill have enabled Mr. Hunter to fill a considerable space 
in the public eye, and so, apparently, to distance divers colleagues 
and contemporaries who may all the same have been doing ex- 
cellent work in the Secretariat, in political appointments, or in 
charge of troublesome and frontier districts. As head of this 
new Educational Commission, appointed to discuss the working of 
Lord Halifax's celebrated despatch of 1854, to compare high 
scholarship — in colleges with the elementary education in - 
such village schools as were promoted by James Thomason and 
Muir in the North-West Provinces, and by Sir John Grant and 
Sir George Campbell in Bengal, Mr. Hunter will now have a rare 
opportunity of showing that he can guide the animated delibera- 
tions of a mixed body of Europeans and natives, and frame an 
important administrative measure, just as well as he has di 
unwieldy statistics into a series of very readable books, 
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‘RIVERSIDE PAPERS.*” 


" PIHE only fault we have to find with Mr. Hoppus’s book is that it 
T mukes its ap ce somewhat unseasonably. Although we 
have had spring-like weather of late, we are still in bleak March, 
and accordingly we object to being tantalized by his charming 
Riverside Papers. Were it in “leafy June,” or the simmering 
dog-days, we should be tempted straightway to get into loose- 
fitting flannels and go on @ cruise upon the waters of the middle 
Thames. It is true that, as Mr. Hoppus remarks, the ordi- 

boating man knows nothing of the river but what he sees 
from the water-level, or from the windows of the “ public ” where 
he refreshes himself after his exertions. But personally we do 
not plead guilty to that indictment; and, though we cannot pro- 
fess to be as familiar with the Thames Valley as Mr. Hoppus, yet 
we know it suiliciently well to appreciate the truth and the beauty 
of his sketches. Whether he is a professional artist we know nut, 
but in any case he is no mean master of art in every sense of the 
word. He dashes in his vigorous:pictures of scenery with a graceful 
and confident touch, and in the fulness of an intimate acquaintance. 
He introduces the delicate details and suggestive touches which 
give life and animation to his work, as well as a conviction of its 
realism ; while his studies of character are equally effective, and he 
brings his rustics into harmonious keeping with their surroundings. 
He carries us away into nooks and corners of the primitive country 
parishes, “lost,” in the French meaning of the word, between the 
great railway lines and the busy waterway. He expresses the 

. thoughts and individualities of the inhabitants in their rugged 
speech in a way that has an intense air of probability, although 
Yom we cannot pretend to judge him critically. He has a fine 
appreciation of the quaint humour that not unfrequently breaks in 
bright, though fitful, flashes through the stagnation of uneducated 
but original minds; and he occasionally introduces somé thrilling 
dramatic episodes from lives that are quiet but by no means un- 
eventful. On the themes of some of his unpretending stories 
—if they have not, indeed, been actually founded upon fact—he 
has expended as much ingenuity of fancy as might have been 
spun out into half a dozen of three-volume novels. That, how- 
ever, is his own affair, and no concern of his critics, 

In the case of a collection of miscellaneous stories we are 
always inclined to assume that the author has “ put his best foot 
foremost.” And in Mr. Hoppus’s volumes, with the single excep- 
tion of “ Ben the Shepherd,” we prefer “ Frank the Ferryman” to 
the rest. Ben is undoubtedly the most dramatic of all; but 
‘perhaps the reason of our preference may partly be that in a selec- 
tion of somewhat similar sketches there must necessarily be a 
stronger sense of freshness in the first. Nevertheless, apart from 
any such prepossession, in “Frank” the descriptions of river 
seenery are unusually good, and the old man’s tale is most 
impressively melancholy, though not altogether untinged by light- 
ness, while it conveys a striking lesson of contentment in cir- 
cumstances that might be thought sutliciently depressing. Frank 
is to all appearance a misanthrope, though his misanthropy lies 
merely on the surface; and he shows an unsuspected strength of 
manly resolution in struggling with some silent sorrow that 
oppresses him. He has lost, under awkward and trying circum- 
stances, a son who was dutiful, whatever were his faults, and whom 
he had fondly looked to as the prop of his old age. Though 
working hard for his keep and being perpetually on duty, he owes 
his livelihood to the charity of a struggling innkeeper who employs 
the veteran’s services on the riverside ferry. » a8 we said, is 
seemingly a misanthrope; but there isa tine touch that gives an 
inner glimpse of his nature, when we are told that the village 
children loved to play within sight of him, though, knowing his 
humour, they never addressed him. Frank sleeps on a bed of 
rushes in the landlord’s withy-barn, till he is driven out by the 
Winter rain coming through the gaps in the roof, when he is with 
difficulty induced to take a shake-down in the taproom. It is in 
the contract that he hands over all the pennies to his employer, 
80 he has no money to spare for even such simple luxuries as a 
pinch of snuff or a pipe of tobacco. When he does receive an 
occasional present, he is never known to lavish a solitary sixpence 
on self-indulgence ; so that the old man, although rather a favourite, 

18 supposed to be miserly as well as misanthropic. But Mr. 
Hoppus ingeniously gives us to understand that the ferryman’s 

- habits of hoarding are associated with a secret in his existence. 
This appears partly in his outspoken talks with a young governess 

_ Who is the ferryman’s trusted friend, and a very charming girl besides. 
And we feel sure that Frank, under that impassive demeanour of his, 
has @ strong undercurrent ot romance in his nature. And if it be so, 
though he may have no power of self-analysis, and may not trace 
his feelings of half-unconscieus enjoyment to their sources, he must 

have a tranquillizing sense of the eharms of the hamlet in which 

his lot has been cast. It is the very place whither, in the summer 
at least, we would love to retire from the worries of the world ; 
and if we do not actually recognize its identity, we know that 

‘us attractions are typical. We see the ivy-covered ruins of the 
ancient monastery, whose venerable halis have been long since 
tled, and whose windy garrets are now tenanted by 
paupers, Hard by is the little homestead of the “Ferry Inn,’ 
With its swinging sign and quaintiy-trimmed box-trees in front, 
and its towermg elms behind, with the “ rash-barn” among the 
out-buildings, in which old Frank tinds his bed, and its carved 


benches under canopies of jasmin on either side of the porch, 
where the villagers meet to gossip and smoke of an evening. And 
there is the church, with its squat old Norman tower; and the 
mill in the withy-beds, kept perpetually in motion by the cease- 
less flow of the silent river, where, “in every beam, from the 
flour-bewhitened weather-cock tothe old iron-bound ‘grin’stone’ 
doorstep, is a history.” 

But ‘we must hurry away from old Frank and his surroundings, 
in spite of all temptations to linger, leaving our readers to go te 
Mr. Hoppus to learn his story and its dénowement, Frank, after 
all, lived in the busy hum of men, and got his living by ferrying 
his fellow-creatures over the river. By way of contrast, let us 
accompany the author in an expedition when he went rambling into 
the wilder interior in quest of the tomb of a certain “ Nobe.” It 
not only shows us what back-of-the-world localities exist within 
very easy reach of London by railway, but it introduces us to some 
of those highly eccentric characters who are the mystery or the terror 
of rural neighbourhoods. In the village where the writer instituted 
his inquiries nobody knew anything, save by hearsay, of Nobe or his 
tomb, At last he luckily chanced upon a competent guide, in the 
person of George Thickens, well known to the gentry as “a 
character,” and more popularly as a practical geologist. George 
has an intimate knowledge of the neighbouring country, with an 
irrepressible inclination to take short cuts, even though they lie 
through the sacred solitudes of pheasant preserves. Moreover, 
when once the ice is broken he is extremely conversible and 
gossipy, and we only wish we could give at length some of his 
pregnant utterances in the local dialect. He remarked as they 
started, “ Ye wants stout boots fo’ the roads ’ereabouts, and nails— 
not tacks, but naz/s as is nailsa—what they tires waggons with.” 
And so it proved. After a hard afternoon’s work in scrambling 
along lanes and across country, the pair found themselves face to 
face with the guardian of Nobe’s tomb, who inhabited a house 
within a stone's throw. This gentleman, a certain Mr. Luke 
Lowesley, was an old acquaintance of George and of the game- 
keepers, but more known than respected by him. He bore the 
sobriquet of ‘ Hide-in-the-Pot,” which at once indicated the 
situation of his house and inferred his poaching proclivities. The 
description of Luke, of his residence and his domestic arrange- 
ments, with the details of the semi-barbarous traits in his rugged 
nature which his gruff manners threw out in aggressive relief, 
remind us of some of the wilder scenes in the fantastic novel of 
Wuthering Heights. As for the situation of Lowesley’s home, we 
give it as a specimen sketch of Mr. Hoppus’s manner, which is 
impressively descriptive without any exaggeration of the colour- 
ing:— 

We can see distance through the trees, and now we are at the end of the 
wood, and ah! we have come suddenly upon the quietest and greenest of 
valleys, and are on the top of a ridge running right and left. On the 
opposite heights is marshalled an imposing army of fir-trees, which look 
down in silence upon the brook which lies in the bottom, winding through 
the wooded amphitheatre. The sun has left the hollow, and his reddened 
ring will soon be broken by some fir-tops as he dips behind the wood, to 
rise out from the sea upon the solemn pines of the sister hemisphere. 


Luke Lowesley was a commonplace rustic turned savage; 
while “ Shepherd Ben,” whom we have praised already, was a 
gipsy almost reclaimed. He stands out the central figure of a 
series of pictures of pastoral life in a southern English county 
which are really admirable. And there are scenes in the story 
which recall some of the most graphic pages in Lavengro and the 
Romany Rye, as when Ben pays a visit to his wandering brother's 
tent and caravan on the Homing Downs. There is a most effective 
bit of portrait-painting, with Rembrandt lights and a Salvator 
Rosa background, when Ashena, the dark but comely gipsy maiden 
to whom Ben has given away his heart, ap under the 
curtains of the tent in the blaze of the firelight, near the logs 
where the family caldron hangs simmering. “As she halted 
behind the fire, silent and motionless as a carven image, 
the flames photographed her features on our mind, and the 
negative will remain there for ever.” There is a most life-like 
study of a convivial shepherds’ gathering, where the shepherds 
had assembled to reclaim the sheep which had somehow, in the 
course of the season, got mingled in the neighbouring flocks. 
But decidedly the most dramatic incident in “Shepherd Ben” is 
his melancholy ending; though we must say that the author is 
somewhat too much addicted, for our taste, to tragical freaks of 
destiny and dealings with the sombre. It is on Cold-Kitchen- 
Down that Ben tends his flock, and the name proves terribly ex- 
pressive. In one bitterly severe winter, the ewes had been shifted 
down to the pastures in the lower valley, but the change came 
too late for unlucky Ben. Like the Good Shepherd of the Scrip- 
tures, he literally gave his life for the sheep. orn out by work 
and the strain of anxiety, he swoons on one of his solitary field 
expeditions, to be saved for the time by his faithful dog, which 
tenderly worries him back into reanimation. When we see 
the moaning dog stretched in the cottage on the form of his 
fever-stricken master, we are so much touched by the sad 
cireumstances. of the case that we really wish the author had 
decided to his hero and let him be married happily to 
Ashena, But Ben breathes his life away almost imperceptibly, 
murmuring some broken words about there being starlight to go 
home by, and muttering with his last accents,“ Bring the lost 
ewe, and bring Ashena.” There are othersof the papers we should 
gladly havenoticed, notably “Surgeon-MajorTodThompson,” which, 


* Riverside Papers. By Jobn Devenish Hoppus. 2 vols. London: 
pson Low & Co. 1882. | 


by the way, is merely linked to the riverside by the Surgeon's early 
memories of Eton ; and the “ Riverside Passenger,” which consists 
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of delightful passages in the bi: hy of a dog adopted and petted 
the Uarshalton omnibus we have said enough to 
w that the book is as much to be recommended to all lovers of 
our beautiful rural scenery as to amateurs of quaint studies of 
character. 


MARKHAM’S FIFTY YEARS’ WORK OF THE ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.* 


AM who have the interests of geographical research at heart 
may feel a legitimate satisfaction in the circumstances which 
have led to the production of this volume. That the Geographical 
Society, having completed a half-century of existence, is steadily 
increasing in prosperity and usefulness is a subject for congratula- 
tion; that the task of relating its history should have fallen to the 
lot of Mr. Markham is a piece of good fortune not always vouch- 
safed to scientitic associations. His volume may perhaps be called 
a compilation; but it has all the interest of a vivid historical 
narrative, and even in the least attractive portions it is neither dry 
nor dull, That in dealing with much of the material which Mr. 
Markham has been obliged to handle it would be easy for ordinary 
writers to be both dry and dull, is an assertion which needs no 
proof. But Mr. Markham is a writer who knows well how great 
a charm may be given by good arrangement and clear expression 
even to technical details, and he has accordingly carried out his 
work on a plan which must awaken and maintain the interest of 
all who, although opening the book with the smallest knowledge 
of geographical science, still appreciate its importance and honestly 
wish to learn. 

We cannot do better than let Mr. Markham describe his 
method of dealing with his subject in his own words :— 

My plan [he says] is to give, in four introductory chapters, a condensed 
view of the ways and meats by which the work undertaken by the Society 
was performed previous to the date of its formation, and of the circum- 
stances which immediately led to its being brought into existence. ‘Ihe 
fifth chapter contains a history of the original formation of the Geographical 
Society. The sixth and seventh chapters are devoted to memorial accounts 
of the Presidents, Secretaries, and other leading members of the governing 
body. ‘The eighth and ninth review the career of the Geographical 
Society, with reference to the expeditions which it has helped or actively 

romoted, including grants in aid and awards in recognition of the services 

of eminent geographers and travellers, The history of the various publi- 
cations of the Society, of the rise and progress of the library and map- 
room, and of the educational measures adopted by the Council, forms the 
subject of the tenth chapter; and the eleventh reviews the progress of 
the Society as regards members, finances, places of meeting, and house 
accommodation. 
This part of the subject the Secretary can approach with a 
feeling not merely of contentment, but ot pride. ‘lune Society may 
be said, to use the phrase which is supposed to be appropriate to 
such events, to have been inaugurated under the happiest auspices, 
It began its work in the first year of the reign of King 
William IV., who not only became its patron, but granted an 
annual donation of fifty guineas to constitute a premium for the 
promotion of geographical discovery. But the Society was not 
destined to sail always on a tranquil sea. Although it started 
with 460 members, and a rate of subscriptions calculated to secure 
an adequate, if not an ample, revenue, it was to pass through a 
season of no slight difficulties and troubles. At the end of the 
firat ten years a reserve fund of 4,000/, had been invested, and the 
number of members had risen to 700; but to a great extent, it 
seems, the subscriptions were not paid, and in the latter half of 
the second decade the prospect was not encouraging. The deficits 
were chronic; and the reserve fund, drained to meet emergencies, 
was vanishing away. At last, in 1848, the number of members 
fell off seriously; and the Society was reported by the Financial 
Committee to be in such a state of embarrassment as to render an 
application to the Government for helpadvisable. It might fairly 
be pleaded that the work of the Society was of a national cha- 
racter; but the Prime Minister would not listen to the plea, and 
no help was granted. The Council, adds Mr, Markbam, had to 
face its difficulties unassisted, and “it did so with the most com- 
plete success.” This success is such that the Society is now pos- 
sessed of a house which is valued at 20,000/., exclusive of the 
library and map collections contained within it; of a revenue 
which may be set down roughly as nearly 9,000/, a year; and of a 
reserve fund of nearly 20,0001. 

That the claim of national importance for the character of the 
Society's work is not in the least exaggerated it can scarcely 
be necessary to say. Mr, Markham, indeed, candidly admits that 
it did but take ap, when it started on its journey fifty-one years 
ago, duties and responsibilities which unaided Englishmen had 
with more or less success, but always with noble and perse- 
vering disinterestedness, discharged through a long series of 
generations. The memory of these men is and will always be 
deservedly held in the highest honour; but it is also characteristic 
of Englishmen that the association which was the immediate 
forerunuer of the Geographical Society, and without which the 
latter perhaps might not have come into existence, was formed for 
the gathering of travellers round a dinner table. The voyages of 
Perry, Lyon, Olavering, and Beechey, the land expeditions of 
Tuckey, Denham, and Clapperton, had tended to bring together 
in London an increasing number of men interested in geographical 
research ; and the idea occurred to Sir Arthur Broke that these 
materials might furnish “ a most agreeable dining society composed 
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solely of travellers.” The guests, however, were not to be taken 
at haphazard, The assembly was to be in a certain sense rp. 
—- a number of divisions on the map of the world 
ing marked out to correspond with the number of mem 

each of whom should have travelled in the region to which hig 
name was attached. The fare, it seems, was almost as varied ag 
the wanderings of the travellers, amongst whom in the first li 

put out in 1827, we find Colonel Leake, John Cam !Tobhouse 
Oaptain Marryat, the blind traveller Holman, and others after. 
wards well xnown. Sir Arthur Broke was specially zealous in 
adding to the good cheer by the productions of distant regions, At 
the first meeting he presented a haunch of reindeer venison from 
Spitzbergen, a jar of Swedish brandy, some rye-cake baked near 
the North Cape, a Norway cheese, and preserved cloud-beryies 
from Lapland. At later banquets Captain Mangles presented 
some bread made of wheat brought from Heshbon on the Dead 
Sea, and Mr. Morier furnished a ham from Mexico. The Raleigh 
Travellers’ Club thus formed combined a solid amount of serious 
work with the amenities of its pleasant meetings. It had, in 
words borrowed by Lord Ellesmere from Lord Stowell, “ lubricated 
the wheels of science,” and led to the more systematic action 
—_ had for its result the formation of the Royal Geographical 

iety. 

The need of a Society which should carefully watch the progress 
of geographical enterprise in every part of the world was patent, 
The Royal Society had done this work only in a slight measure, 
Its range was too vast to allow the devotion of special pains to this 
portion of the rey! domain of science ; and, in fact, the number 
of papers published by the Royal Society treating of geographical 
questions was singularly small. In many parts of the world, of 
which geographers had practically no knowledge, nothing was 
being done, and nothing was likely to be done. This was so 
especially the case with Africa that some members of the Royal 
Society resolved in 1788 to do what they could to rescue their 
age from a charge of sluggish heedlessness. By the efforts of a 
few such men as Sir Joseph Banks and Major Rennell, an associa- 
tion was furmed for promoting discovery in the interior parts of 
that continent. Among the explorers selected by the association 
the greater number sacrificed their lives in the cause; and if some 
considerable additions were made to the stock of geographical in- 
formation, it became still more clear that the work of superinten- 
dence must be more thoroughly organized. English geographical 
enterprise had started from small beginnings ; but its future history 
would not answer worthily to the past, unless more were done to 
realize the hopes entertained long ago by the far-sighted men who 
had been content to work on, as best they could, alone. To these 
fathers of English geography Mr. Markham devotes a chapter of 
no little interest. Englishmen do not regard themselves as lying 
under any debt to the Spanish consort of Mary Tudor; yet they 
owe to him the labours of Richard Eden, who, in Mr. Markham’s 
words, “ supplied to his countrymen the means of studying the 
marvellous history of discovery which was then exciting the 
wonder and admiration of the age,” in the form of translations 
from Peter Martyr, Oviedo, Gomara, Ramusio, Pigafetta, adding 
to these the earliest narratives of English voyages to Guinea and 
the North. To this task Eden says he was urged directly by the 
marriage of Mary with the Spanish king. He describes himself 
as nearly lifted out of his se Foomenenh te the excitement of the 
gorgeous entry of the two potentates into London. “ He beheld 
the union of the Sovereign of the Indies with his own Queen, and 
he resolved on the spot to set about some work which might fitly 
commemorate the event.” He did this not only by writing his 
Decades of the New World, but by translating the Art of Navi- 
gation, 7 Martin Cortes, “for the increase of skilful pilots, 
whereof then there were very few.” 

Eden was the worthy predecessor of men like Hakluyt and 
Hexham, and it is only by an interval of time that they are se 
rated from the hardy pioneers of later geographical research. Thi 
research was turned in a particular direction by the need of simul- 
taneous observations of the transit of Venus at different points of 
the earth’s surface. One of the expeditions for this purpose was 
sent to Hudson’s Bay; and, by the importunity of Mr. Daines 
Barington, the Royal Society was induced to press on the Govern- 
ment the need of ascertaining how far navigation might be carri 
towards the North Pole. The result was the expedition of 
Captain Phipps in 1773; and thus, Mr. Markham tells us, “com- 
menced the glorious history of modern Arctic research, undertaken 
from the desire of increasing, not wealth, but knowledge.” It 
will, we hope, be long before any one will be found to question 
these words. There are not many pages in the history of mankind 
which speak of dangers more resolutely faced, of difficulties more 
steadily encountered and cvercome, of self-sacrifice more cheer 
fully made, than the records of exploration in the frozen Polar 
seas. Nor will any but the ignorant or the foolish doubt that, 
taken as a series, these expeditions have been fruitful in a large in- 
crease of knowledge bearing on subjects of the highest importance. 
Mr. Markham regards the neglect of Arctic work in this country 
for some years after the return of McClintock as very lamentable. 
His records close with a notice of Mr. Leigh Smith’s expedition in 

1880 in a steamer built specially for exploring, and the important 
discoveries made by him along the south coast of Franz Joset Land. 
In the anxiety now felt for Mr. Leigh Smith we have a link com- 
necting the a of Arctic exploration with the future; and it 
suggests, perhaps, the need of greater caution. The question can 
be put on no other ground than that of the proportion 

the risk to the result. The task of searching the interior of 
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ica can scarcely be considered less dangerous than the perils of 
Pau voyage ; but no outcry is raised against those who give 
themselves to the former. - 

Mr. Markham’s chapters on the Presidents and other officers of 
the Society are, we need not say, full of interest. The roll 
js singularly full of names which will long be remembered, 
and among the most illustrious will be that of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, of whom Mr. Markham gives us one of + ccm 
memoirs which impart life and freshness to his pages. It is well 
known that in his youth Murchison was the ward of Sir Elijah 
Impey ; it is more noteworthy perhaps that in early manhood he 
was one of the greatest foxhunters in the north of England, and 
that it was the influence of Sir Humphry Davy which, supported 
by the persuasions of his wife, cha the bent of his mind, and 
made him devote himself with his characteristic energy to the 
study of geology. The long period during which he held the office 
of President was fruitful in geographical discoveries of great 
merit ; and it may be said with trath that his influence and aid 
had much to do with securing them. He drew no distinction, and 
perhaps rightly drew none, between explorations in freezing and 

lorations in burning climates ; nor would he admit the force of 
arguments which determined some of the decisions of the Govern- 
ment. He was as steadfast in aiding and encouraging Lady 
Franklin, after she was abandoned _by the Government, as he was 
in furthering the enterprises of Livingstone, who spoke of him 
emphatically as the best friend he ever had, true, warm, and 
abiding. 

There is, indeed, good reason why Mr. Markham should regard 
with enthusiasm the work of the Society, and the men by whom 
that work has been and is being carried on. It is a work marked 
by some disappointments and losses, by some great disasters, and 

not a few brilliant successes. It is one by which the interests 
of mankind generally are largely affected, and vast portions of this 
work are as yet scarcely more than begun. Mr. Markham’s con- 
cluding chapter on the tasks reserved for the future point to a long 
series of continued Arctic researches, not less than to patient and 
determined explorations in torrid and fever-stricken continents. 
For this work men will be as ready in time to come as they have 
been in the past; and Mr. Markham is fully justified in the belief 
that the Geographical Society has before it “a long career of acti- 
vity and success, and that: its efforts to perform good work and to 
encourage and assist the labour of others will constitute a service 
of national value and importance.” 


DR. JOHN BROWN’S ESSAYS.* 


R. JOHN BROWN’S humour, pathos, and geniality are 
acknowledged qualities; but even above these we are 
inclined to set, what is perhaps only the aggregate of these, his 
wonderlul appreciation of every form of human life. His new 
and welcome volume of collected essays is full of examples of 
this quality. No other writer in our time has placed his talent so 
much at the service of others—of people often unknown, and 
always weil worth knowing, who, but for Dr. Brown, would have 
lacked an historian. In the volume before us there are, setting 
aside the essays on modern men like Leech and Thackeray, 
materials {or three or four novels which would be rich both in 
character and incident. For example, the paper on “ A Jacobite 
Family” holds in few words tke substance of two Waverley 
Novels. Dr. Brown gives us the essence merely of histories which 
scarcely need a slight turn of invention to become romances, 
The papers on Miss Stirling Graham of Duntrune 
are equally full of matter; sketches of a curious society, 
that of Edinburgh sixty years ago, which is now as dead as was 
the organization of the Highland clans when Scott wrote ’Tis 
Sixty Years Since. It is not easy to criticize these essays, be- 
cause they are simply collections of excellent things, like that 
pudding which was all plums. But this venial error is throughout 
the fault of Dr. Brown’s new book. In the sixteen lines of his 
first half-page there is not less pathetic, and more laughable, 
matter than generally goes to the composition of a modern essay. 
Dr. Brown’s papers on Leech and Thackeray, excellent as they 
aré, full of appreciation and information, are less rich and rare 
than some of his studies of Scotch character and of Scotch family 
history and romance. 
When the Southern stranger stands on the high ground on the 
southern side of Princes Street in Edinburgh, 4 op front of 
im masses of stone houses, climbing to a height in George's 
Street, and sloping down beyond towards the sea. Some two 
red years ago (as far as we can make out the date), people 
standing where he stands looked into a green valley, on 
the further side of which were fields and lanes. The distance 
across the ravine is so short that one fine summer day the 
loungers in the town could follow the movements of a young man 
who was walking with two boys. They saw him draw a knife, 
stab one of the boys to the heart, and pursue and kill the other. 
ugh the people in the town were too far off to help, they were 
Rear enough to pursue and punish. The murderer was caught 
“red-handed in the act,” and, in accordance with the promptitude 
of old Scotch law, always in a hurry to hang, he was hanged 
an hour after the deed was done, the knife being suspended 
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from his neck. The two boys were sons of an Edinburg 
merchant, Bailie Gordon ; their murderer was their tutor ; and their 
offence was that they had seen him kiss their mother’s maid. 
This discovery was such a blot on the Presbyterian morality of the 
maid and the man as pe bene could not be washed out but 
in blood. Yet the le believed that this dreadful event was the 
result ofa curse. The Bailie, the father of the boys, had entertained. 
Moir of Ellon at dinner, had made him “as drunk as a laird,” and: 
had cheated him out of his family estate. For this offence the 
country folk had solemnly cursed the Bailie, and the curse had. 
taken the shape of removing his heirs. Having sold his old estate 
“for a song” to the Bailie, Moir purchased another, the barony of 
Stoneywood. In their new home the Moirs became devoted 
adherents of the House of Stuart, and, as we said, Dr. Brown’s- 
account of this Jacobite family is a Waverley Novel in germ. 
Dr. Brown’s anecdotes of the green silk purse full of gold, and of 
the King’s Bible, how strangely they were stolen and how oddly 
recovered, must be read in his own pages. To tell them within. 
the limits of our space would be to spoil two capital and charac- 
teristic stories. Next we have a remarkable picture of John Gunn, 
a retainer of the house of Stoneywood, win bed relations with the 
Cairds, a gipsy clan, of one of whose men Scott wrote— 


Highland chief and Lowland laird 
Maun gie way to Donald Caird. 


After he entered Stoneywood’s service John Gunn recruited) 
in a day or two, twelve men for the Dutch brigade. The twelve 
had been partners of John’s in schemes of darkness, and he sent 
his friends to Holland, whence they never returned, with great 
content. This same John Gunn ingeniously rescued the 
Earl of Winton from the Tower after “the Fifteen.” 
Lord Winton was arranging his affairs, and books and papers: 
were usually brought to him in a large hamper. “ John,who was- 
aman of immense size and strength, undertook, if the Earl put 
himself instead of his charters into the hamper, to take it under 
his arm as usual, and so he did, walking lightly out.” Lord. 
Winton died in Rome in 1749. John Gunn was a veteran in 
1745, but he went “ out” again with the Stoneywood of that 
day. This young Stoneywood had married a wife against the wish 
of his mother, the lady who recovered the green purse of gold. 
Afterwards he fell very ill; his wife and his mother nursed him,. 
and the old lady, a model of Scotch resentment, never addressed a. 
single word to her daughter-in-law while the pair watched beside: 
the bed of the young man. Stoneywood’s adventures after 
Culloden, the night he spent in his own house when it was full. 
of English soldiers, his cleverness as a cobbler when he was- 
hidden in the cottage of an old shoemaker, and the beautiful old. 
age of his wife, passed with a maid as old in a drawing-room 
full of Chippendale tables, must be read about in Dr. 
Brown's own ges. Here, too, we find what seems to 
be the origin of Evan Dhu’s proverb in Waverley, “ Even a haggis, 
God bless her, could charge down a hill.” As to John Gunn, this 
valiant rebel “ fell to his old love again,” his old love of poaching 
and smuggling. He was tried, found guilty, transported, and 
died in Virginia, His character reminds us of a contemporary of 
his own sort, a valiant Border poacher who turned gamekeeper, 
relapsed, and was drowned this winter as he tried to ford the 
Ettrick and so to avoid certain water-bailitfs. 


The two papers on Miss Stirling Graham, a lady very suc-. 
cessful in “mystifying” even such acute men as Jeffrey, are 
perhaps, on the whole, rather more interesting to Scotch than to. 
English readers. The lady’s very clever conversations with her 
victims are not always very intelligible to the Southron, who may 
be puzzled by “ The King’s Flech” and “ Muckle Clour.” Thero- 
is a pleasant anecdote of a laird who hooked a monstrous salmon ;. 
“the first bite nearly whummled him into the water... 
three days and twa nights he warstled wi’ the beast,” which. 
finally broke him, Here is a personal reminiscence of Sir Walter 
Scott :— 


I remember him about that time: he used to walk up and down Princes. 
Street, as we boys were coming from the High School, generally with some 
friend, and every now and then he stopped, and resting his lame leg. 
against his stick, laughed right out at some joke of his frlend’s or his own :. 
he said a good laugh was worth standing for, and besides required it for its 
completion. How we rejoiced when we took off our bonnets, to get a. 
smile and a nod from him, thinking him as great as Julius Cesar or 
Philopemen, Hector or Agricola, any day. 

The difficulty is to know what to choose out of Dr. Brown’s treasure - 
of things new and old. Probably most readers have made acquaint-- 
ance already with Marjorie Fleming, a child so marvellous for wit. 
and beauty that she seemed rather a benevolent changeling from 
fairyland than a little girl of mortal lineage. Here are some of 
the entries in Marjorie’s diary—* Remorse is the worst thing to 
bear, and I am afraid that I will fall a marter to it.” As to- 
opinion on ecclesiastical matters, “ An Annibabtist is a thing I 
am not a member of—I am a Pisplekan just now, and a Prishe-. 
teran at Kirkcaldy, my native town.” “Sentiment is a thing I 
am not acquainted with as yet, though I wish it, and should like 
to practise it.” Yet Marjorie observes with truth, “ A great many 
authors have expressed themselves too sentimentally.” “ Macbeth 
is a pretty composition, but awful one. The Newgate Calender is- 
very instructive.” “ ‘om Jones and Grey’s Elegey in a commie 
churchyard are both excellent, and much spoke of by bo 
sex, particularly by the men.” Marjorie’s Lom Jones, like 
that of David Coppertield in his early hood, was “a 


child’s Tom Jones, an innocent creature, his young critic 
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held the most orthodox opinions about “unquestionable fire and 
brimstone,” Here is a serap of an epic on James IL. :— t 
. He was killed by a canton splinter, 
' Quite in the middle of the winter ; 

‘Perhaps it was not at that time, 

But I can get no other rhyme. 
This child “ fell a marter” to measles at a very early age. Of her 
sweet and loving character and of her death we prefer to say 
ohare * “Some writers have expressed themselves too senti- 
mentally,” as Marjorie said, an offence which it would be difficult 
in this instance to avoid. ) 

‘* Minchmoor ” is a descriptive paper, an account of a mountain 
walk in the course of which one sees, far or near, almost all the 
hills and waters immortal in Scotch ballad and romance. “ Jeems 
the Doorkeeper” is a most humorous account of a very remarkable 
character. p- 365 the reader will find a traly diverting 
anecdote of Campbell the poet, which we reluctantly leave untold, 
lest it ‘should bring a blush tothe cheek of young persons less 
acquainted with Yom Jones than was Marjorie Fleming. The 
dream described in an essay called “In clear Dream and solemn 
Vision,” is worthy of him who beheld the lordly pleasure-dome 
of Kubla~Khan. The seer was a friend of Dr. Brown's, the 
Doctor saw him asleep, and took. down from. his lips when he 
wakened some remarkable verses. But the poem was com- 

leted when the inspiration had passed away with the dream. 
The first lines, the inspired lines, might have been written by 
oleridge. 

We have neglected the essays on Leech and on Thackeray's 
death, because, with all their abundance of anecdote and appre- 
ciation, they deal with modern men whom many people have 
known and could tell of, and with familiar things, while the 
other papers contain matter which only Dr, Brown could have 
collected. No one’who cares for Leech and Thackeray can afford 
to neglect these excellent studies. That on Thackeray was 
printed, we think, at the close of an’ essay on the author 
of Esmond’ which will be found in‘the collécted papers of the 
late Mr. H. H. Lancaster. “We have but one fault to find 
with Dr. Brown's book. He might have written, not less about 
men, but more about dogs. In the “Mystery of Black and 
Tan,” he does not quite satisfy the author of the parody of 
the “Higher Pantheism,” who wished “to know what black 
and tan is.” His account of the evolution of the Dodo is much 
more scientific and satisfactory. We end with a hearty recom- 
mendation of Dr. Brown’s book to readers of’ almost ‘every 


variety of taste, for they will find here, in‘ addition to the anec- | 


dotes we have quoted, scores of other stories which will make 
them laugh, or shudder, or feel “ a great disposition to cry.” 


VYSE’S EGYPT.* 


1} title of this little work is sufficiently imposing, and the 
headings of the chapters would lead the reader to expect that 
@ profound and intimate knowledge would be displayed of the 
country described. . The short preface which is prefixed to the work 
contains also a list of books consulted which would have a more 
impressive effect were the titles and names of the authors always 
correctly quoted ; in some instances Mr, Griffin Vyse seems not to 
have taken the trouble to inquire into the title at all, but con- 
tents himself with mentioning, in a vague sort of way, “ McCoan’s 
work; Dr. Klunzinger’s work; , . . and other articles and 
works.” We must do him the justice to say that he has made 
good use of some of the books, inasmuch as he has quoted page 
after page of other people’s writings without a word of acknow- 
ledgment. Although there is absolutely nothing in Vyse’s Egypt 
of original research, and the books which have been laid under 
contribution to eke out this shameless piece of book-making 
have been for the most part separately noticed, yet as a. speci- 
men of really scientific plagiarism the work possesses an interest 


of its own, There is a certain class of persons who, having 


once visited a country, feel themselves called upon to, write a 
book upon it; and since their own personal observations do not, 
as a rule, supply them with material for many pages, they 
naturally and properly have recourse to the current. literature 
of the subject. But it is just at this point that the amateur author 
falls into the first of the pitfalls which beset his dangerous path. 
‘The literature not only astonishes him by the copious information 
which it-contains,and the erudition which it displays, but it is 
perfectly. new: and unknown to him. He therefore jumps to the 
conclusion that) it is equaily unknown to other people, and he 
feels quite sate in using it in any manner that suits his purpose, 
believing that the generous and general acknowledgment of 
“other articlés ‘and works” in the: preface will hold him harm- 
less should’ -he be found out.’ So far:is the amateur's trust in 
the: ignorance of the os sometimes. carried, that each tourist 
in. Egypt and the Holy Land. regards the information con- 
tained‘in Marray or Beedeker as’ an ‘exclusive revelation vouch- 
safed to himself. individually, and only to be imparted even to his 
fellow-pilgrivis prophetically, and as having been evolved out of 
the depth of his own private treasury of archeological and topo- 
j ical lore, But what is mere ineptitude in the tourist ambi- 
tious .of giving his experience, to the world: deserves a very 


: Political, Finanejaly and ;Strategieal, together with an Account 
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ineering Capabilities and Agricultural ‘Resourees. By Gri 


different name in the case of an author who tries to palm off y 
the public a patehwork of other people's labours as the result of hig 
own investigations. 
A short analysis of Mr. -Vyse’s book, will illustrate the aboyg 
remarks more fully. The first chapter treats of “The Strategical 
and Political Situation,” and is a jumble of Mr. Dicey’s views and 
of various articles whieh have appeared in the Times and other 
newspapers. , The followmg passage, however, is, we should 
imaguie, Mr. Vyse’s own:—‘ Louis XIV., the Duke de Choiseul, 
also desired Egypt.” Does the.author suppose that “le Grand 
Monarque” and Etienne Francois, Duke of Choiseul-Amboise 
and Count of ,Stainville, were one and the same persop- 
age? Chapter JL, on the “Physical Description of Egypt, 
&e.,” is mainly, seissors’;work, and the first part might pass 
muster hut for such solecisms as Abouki for Aboukir, Niebuhe for 
Niebuhr, and the like; but'when we come to the account of the 


flora and fauna of the country the wholesale plagiarism of which 


we complain begins, ; Page after page is quoted verbatim from Mr, 
Stanley’ Lane ‘Poole’s excellent little work without a word to show. 
that it is so borrowed; and where a reference is made te the real 
author of the passages he, is in. general. misquoted. Take, for 
instance, the following :— 

Mr. Lane Poole, who is ‘generally so very reliable: in all. his data, says 
that in Upper Egypt the dog forms an efficient body guard, but in this [ 
disagree with him. 

Not only is this passage downright nonsense, but Mr. Lane Poole 
says nothing of the sort. What he really does say is that dogs 
“ make excellent scavengers, and the fierce breed in Upper t 
forms’ an efficient body of village guards,” which is both intel. 
ligible and true: Where the account of the modern Egyptians 
differs from that given by Mr. Lane Poole or his distinguished uncle; 
the translator of the Arabian Nights, it displays a depth of ignos 
rance which is at times absolutely refreshing, as, for instance, when 
he says in p. 68, that “ the fé//aheen classes are so poor, that poly. 
gamy'is uncommon, and although, according to the Koran, women 
are’ regarded ‘as inferior ereatures without souls, and are not ex 
pected to be religious, the mem and women live happily together.” 
It is needless to: remark that the~ passage in italics is quite 
opposed to the teaching of the Koran, and refers to a longs 
ex-ploded superstition which any schoolboy could correct. But 
then the writer doubtless imagines the Koran to be an unknown 
work, and does not’ suppose that any one is capable of checking 
his statements upon the subject.. It reminds us of the old story 
of the backwoodsman who wreaked his vengeance upon the un- 
fortunate Jew, and on being-remonstrated with by the magistrate, 
and told that such persecution was a barbarous relic of the past, 


| excused himself by saying that he had never heard of the Gospel 


incidents until the previous Tuesday. The following passage will 
show Mr. Vyse’s method :— 
Vyse. Lane Poo.e. 

About seventy miles upthe Libyan About seventy miles up, the Libyan 
Hills open, and we enter a pear- hills open and we enter a pear- 
shaped hollow in the plateau, the shaped hollow in the plateau, the 
Fayiim, or Lake District, the most Fayyim, or Lake District, the most 
fertile of all the rich soil of Egypt, fertile part ofall the rich soil ofEgypt, 
watered by a long canal or branch watered by a long canal, or branch 
of the Nile adapted for canal uses, of the Nile adapted for canal uses, 
called the Bahr Yfsff, which called the ‘Bahr Yasuf, which runs 
from near Asyftt for 207 miles to from near Asyit for 207 miles to the 
the Fayiim, where it spreads out Fayyim, where it spreads out intoa 
into a network,of canals and fillsthe network of canals and fills the large 
large Horn Lake (Birket-el-Karu). Horn Lake (Birket-el-Karn). The 
The chief city of the Fayiimisthe chief city of the Fayyim is the 
Medinet-el-Fayiaim, which contains Medinet-el-Fayyim, which contains 
9,000 out of the 35,000 inhabitants gooo out of the 35,000 inhabitants 
of the districts, and stands near the of the district, and stands near the 
ruins of the ancient Crocodilopolis, ruins of the ancient Crocodilopolis, 
capital of the home of Arsinoé. capital of the nome of Arsinoé. 
The reader will observe that something more than carelessness was 
required to .conyert Birket-el-Karn into Birket-el-Karu, and. the 
“ nome” of Arsinoé into her “ home.” My, Lane Poole is: laid 
under a farther contribution of ten pages in the next chapter, and 
his description of the Oases of Egypt has moreover been borrowed 
verbatim for another seven. Pages 126-145 of Mr. Vyse’s work are 
also taken verbatim from another source, the twenty borrowed pages 
being introduced, by these words :—“ The following information I 
obtained whilst in Kgypt, from an engineer of long standing.” An 
appendix at the end of the work contains a chronological summary 
and account of the Egyptian provinces, borrowed entirely from 
Mr. Lane Poole, but distigured with inaccuracies, such as writing 
“ Medinet, Haba,” as though they were two separate places instead 
of together forming the name of one and the same, and other 
blunders which show that the compiler’s archzological knowledge 
is something worse than second-hand. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Vyse even upon those chapters of 
his book where the plagiarism is less obvious; what, for example, 
is meant by telling us that some people “ suppose the Exodus to 
have taken place in the reign of Ramses (Sesostris), the last king 
of the last but one of this dynasty,” we can only dimly conjecture; 
and the originals of some of the following are scarcely less difficult 
to identify in Mr. Vyse’s text than in the hieroglyphics them 
selves :— 

Subsequently comes a series of great princes—Amenoph, Thohmes, 
Horns, Ramses, and Menephthah, to whom are due the grand monuments 
of Karnak, Luxor (el-Akhsar), Medinet Abu, Amada, Semneb, &c. 
By the by, the chapter from which the above extracts are taken 
ae — a pretty obvious plagiarism of some ten pages, word 

or word. Brod 
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The last chapter is devoted to a review of the “ Financial, Poli- 
tical, and Strategical Situation,” the vagy gr tae being the chief 
sdurees of inspiration for this portion of the work, Here Mr, 
Vyse's talent for appropriation does not stand him in yery good 
stead, for a great deal of the matter which ke inserts 1s entirely 
imelevant. ‘The “ Money Article” of the Times and the columns 
of the Economist have apparently caused him to flounder in a 
gea of doubt and perplexity; and, by way ‘of illustrating the 
financial position of Egypt, he treats his readers to a discussion on 
the Bank rate which has nothing whatever to do with his eub- 
ject. Our own columns are are at considerable length ; but as 
the views therein expressed do not exactly tally with those of Mr. 
Vyse, who will have England occupy Egypt without any more 
shilly-shallying or nonsense, we appear to have fallen under his 

igh displeasure, and are described as “totally ignorant of facts 
and history, and do not know what we are talking about.” 
It is perhaps humiliating to have to make the confession ; but we 
must own that we are ignorant of much of Mr. Vyse’s history and 
facts, and devoutly hope that we shall remain so. This plan of 
stringing together extracts from the newspapers without any 
attempt at digesting them, and then putting them forth as a re- 


rogress, nothing could: be more distasteful than the pagan and 
beetle spirit which marks all Machiavelli's writings. But in 
1513, when The Prince was composed, there was hope, not indeed - 
of freedom for Italy, but of the establishment of a tic see 
strong, independent, and national in its policy. By ruler of - 
such a State only could Italy, in Machiavelli's judgment, be 
regenerated. In 1512 the popular party in Florence fell 
and the Medici were restored; and the people of Florence 
acquiesced so readily in the change as to show how: deeply 
rooted was the power of the Medicean family and a 
In 1513 the influence of the family was further s 

ened by the elevation of Leo X. to the Papal chair; and 
projects, which then appeared to have every reasonable chance. 
of suecess, were formed of founding a State in Central Italy for 
the young Giuliano dei Medici. It was to him that The Prince 
was first addressed, and, after his untimely death, to his brother 
Lorenzo, who, however, did: not long survive him, Here, then, 
to Machiavelli's mind, was the opportunity of repeating with 
more enduring success, the achievements of Omeae gia, whose 
career had fascinated all Italy no Jess than Machiavelli, who had 


shown how much could be accomplished by unscrupulous 
and who might actually have succeeded in founding a State alter. 


view of the situation, produces a decidedly incongruous result, A i Ave 
and we fear that it will leave the reader with somewhat hazy | Machiavelli's own heart if it had not been for the untoward. 
yiews upon the Egyptian question. a 

It is fortunately not often that an author lays himself open to | Alexander VI., died. Machiavelli turned to the Medici asa last. 
sich serious charges as Mr. Vyse has done in the book before | hope. They were the most powerful family in Italy; they wereac-- 
uw. Bat it is necessary in the interests of literary morality | customed to rule; they controlled the policy of Florence and of the 


to protest against such attempts to foist on the public mere 
worthless compilation as original work. Mr. Vyse's Egypt is as 
bad a specimen of this kind of thing as we have seen, for he has 
not had even the wit or learning to disguise his plagiarism, 


ViILLARI’'S MACHIAVELLL* 


HE second volume of Professor Villari’s work on Machiavelli 

will fully justify the high expectations raised by the first. 
Its interest is even greater. ‘The first volume carried the life of 
the Florentine Secretary down to the year 1507. He had then 
just completed that organization of the territorial militia from 
which he hoped so much, but which broke down so deplorably in 
the day of trial. The second volume carries the narrative of 
Machiavelli's career down to the year 1514. The Medicean rule 
had then been restored in Florence. ‘The capture and sack of 
Prato had shown that the citizen soldiery were no match for 
the Spanish veterans. Machiavelli’s protector, the Gonfaloniere 
Soderini, was in exile; and Machiavelli himself was dismissed 
from all the offices which he had held under the Florentine 
Government. The present volume contains a full analysis and 
discussion of the Dzscorsi, and a still fuller examination and 
criticism of the Principe. This book, the best known and the 


Papacy. Italy, as Machiavelli said, was too corrupt for popular 
government ; nothing could save it but the rule of a prudent and 


accident of his'own disablement at the moment when his father, - 1 
} 


powerful despot ; and nowhere but among the Medici was such a 


ruler then likely to be found. 

The Prince, then, was not a treatise on government in 
general, but was a work called forth by the circumstances, rapidly 
becoming desperate, of Italy at a particular crisis; and it was 
written by way of incentive and instruction to the only men from 
whom Machiavelli hoped for salvation for his country. The many 
charges which, from the time of the Counter-Reformation on-~ 
wards, have been brought against the moral character of the book 
resolve themselves into this—that Machiavelli regards politics: as 
something’wholly distinct from morality. He praises, admires, 
and holds up as models to be imitated actions for which the: mass 
of mankind feel nothing but abhorrence, simply on the ground of 


their political expediency. He even turns virtue itself into a 


vice by representing it, not as-something to be practised, but as 
something to be assumed, in case of need, for te deception of others, 
Nevertheless, before Machiavelli is condemned unreservedly, certain 
facts must be taken into account. In the first place, as Professor 
Villari well puts it, though we all hold, or profess to hold, that 
there is a wide dilference between a moral — 

yet we all at the same time recognize that public and private. 
morality, whatever principles they may have in common, are not 
identical. We empower the State, and the functionaries who re- 


an immoral policy, 


greatest of Machiavelli's works, was a part of the fruits of the 
j present it,to do a multitude of things which we should punish. - 
enforced leisure which the Medicean restoration procured for him. 4 private. n for doing. To make war, to inflict capital. 


Professor Villari’s volume also contains not only a full account of : : eee “ 
eT he -. | punishment, to fine, to imprison, and to tax are familiar instances. 
the bisteny Stay: but much that is of this distinction. ‘Much indeed of our private morality is founded 


rae | existent or suspen the right of se ence, for example, or of. 
the age and circumstances in which it is developed; and this is redressing injuries, yeveet, by common ¢o nsent, to the individ seeds 


especially true of Machiavelli, for the peculiar problems which a The 
skated se _— ying, again, that all is fair in war marks the popular . 
study of his writings suggests are by no means personal to him apprehension of question, ., A. lier jn: 


self, but reappear in some form or other whenever we reflect on | BP °r"\"™ : ; 

the moral aspects of the Italian Renaissance. Professor Villari’s | 4° 8 odious; and even the milder form of the vice known 

work is not.only a biography of Machiavelli, but an historical trea- | °° white Jy ing by it = 5 ann our esteem for. the. 

tise on this period. Of the subjects upon which he touches, | Wil, Plat houl eception is universally 

the space at our, disposal will allow us to do little more than unjustifiable of 

Prin har most The be thought a fit inmate for a madhouse. Indeed, in an argu-_ 


— 


The whole question, formerly so much disputed, of the meaning 
and purpose of this remarkable book is discussed by Professor 
Villari with great fulness, and, it appears to us, with admirable 
judgment, The popular delusion which long made a right under- 
standing of The Prince impossible, have been dispelled by a 
sounder historical criticism. The book is no-longer regarded as a 
mere monument of human depravity, nor its author as the incar- 
nation of evil, On the contrary, there is now probably a tendency, 
especially among Machiavelli's own countrymen, to reduce what 
may fairly be laid to his charge below the just limit. Nothing, 

ywever, can be more impartial and judicial than Professor 
Villaxi’s estimate of him both as a man and as a writer. The 
Prince is both a psychological and an historical problem, It 
cannot be understood apart from the political circumstances of the 

nth and sixteenth centuries, or apart from the wholly abnormal 
moral phenomena which mark off the Italian Renaissance from 
all other historical periods. ‘Lhe book, which had circulated for 
Some time in manuscript, was not published till after Machiavelli’s 
It was fiyst printed. in Rome, in the year 1531, and it 

on the title-page, in @ curious mixture of Latin and Italian, 
words, “cum gratia et privilegio di Clemente VII. et altri 
Prencipi.” Twenty-eight years later, in the pontificate of Paul LV., 
it was put in the Index, and five years later still the Papal decree 
Was confirmed by the Council of Trent. In the course of these years 
the last hope had vanished of founding in Italy such a State as 
Machiavelli desired ; and to the Catholic reaction, then in full 


* Niccols Machiavelli e i suoi Temp. Vol. 11.—Da Pasquale Villari. 


Firenze ; Successori Le Monnier. 1881. 


ment between Machiavelli, who holds that morality has nothing 
to do with politics, and an opponent who should uncondition- 
ally maintain that whatever act is right or wrong in private 

ublic life, ro vice versdy 


hich 
Machiavelli had to do was hopeless. It was not so much. that: 


these classes were for the most part immoral in every sense of 
the word, as that the moral qualities of an action seemed to make 
ho more impression on them than light on the eyes of the blind, 
Living in such a world, Machiavelli was not likely to estimate 


the moral sense, weak or altogether wanting in those with whom > 
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4 Machiavelli would certainly have the best of it; for on the latter ; 
theory, which never has been and never can be acted on, — ; a= 
would be dissolved ina week. It is not, therefore, on the groun: = 
of the identity of public and private. morality that Machiavelli 
can be fairly condemned. His errors appear to arise partly from , 
a narrow view of human nature, partly from the exceptional experi~ Ee 
ence of his own country and age, partly from a mechanical conception eS 
of national life. He undoubtedly underrates the practical force of 
the human conscience, and often seems to ignore it altogether. He ees 
does not recognize it as an element in the character of men which ae 
Government must take account of as much, to say the least, . ee 
as of their fears or their hopes, Still less does he recognize 
it as a power comparatively permanent. (and therefore. the aa 
less safely to be disregarded or outraged) amid. the fluctuations | 
of men’s fears and hopes. And into this error he was no doubt Sn a 
led by the “ corruttela,” against which he himself inveighs, of his 
time. Whatever was then the moral condition of the mass of the ) : 
eople in Italy (and on this point it is hard to arrive at a definite » Bae 
if 
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he mixed, as one of the stro t forces, in the long run, that a 
statesman has to reckon with The word virtt, which in modern 
Italian bears the same meaning as “ virtue” in English, is never 
used by Machiavelli in this sense; with him it always means 
force, greatness, and the like. There was nothing, also, in the 
public history of the time to induce him to set much value 
on the observance of moral restraints, The most eminent and 
successful statesmen, in Italy and out of it, were men notoriously 
unscrupulous. It is no doubt true, as has been often said, that 
the collapse of Italy at this period and its subsequent prostration 
for three centuries were mainly due to moral causes—to the 
“corruttela” which had long been eating the heart out of the 
people. But the one hope for Italy was, to Machiavelli, a strong 
and despotic ruler; and such a ruler could neither establish his 
government at all by mild and honest means, nor maintain it 
inst the competing ambitions of the foreign Powers of which, 
since the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. in 1494, that country 
had been the battle-tield. There was, further, a defect in 
Machiavelli's view of politics, referred to above, which favoured 
this absolute severance of statesmanship and morality—the ten- 
dency, namely, to identify the state with its head, and to look on 
its members, not as human beings in whose interest it should be 
administered, but as the instruments of the policy of his ideal 
ruler. Machiavelli's imagination, as has been acutely observed, 
often takes the lead of his judgment. The Prince, whom he 
imagines, becomes everything in his scheme; the people, which 
exists, is to him only the material that the Prince has to work 
upon. What men are, as he often says, that they have always 
been and always will be. He has little or no conception of human 
development, least of all in the sphere of morals; and he accepts 
the circumstances of his own day, which we now see to have been 
wholly abnormal, as the basis of all his generalizations. oo 
Appended to Professor Villari’s most full and excellent criti- 
cism of Zhe Prince is an equally interesting account of the 
‘various estimates formed of the book from the middle of the six- 
teenth century to the present time. We can only regret that our 
space does not allow us to do fuller justice to so valuable an 
-addition to the historical literature of our time. A translation 
-of the first volume has already appeared in English, and it may 
‘be hoped that it will soon be followed by a translation of the 
second. A third volume will complete the work, and bring the 
a of Machiavelli and the criticism of the rest of his writings to 
close, 


CIIRISTIE ON METHODISM.* 


M® OHRISTIE’S book ought to have been published a hun- 
dred years ago. At that date it would have found a public. 
The religious world in 1781 was hotly divided upon the rival 
merits of Calvinism and Arminianism, as it is in 1881 upon the 
rival merits of Ritualism and Anti-Ritualism. During the interval 
Oalvinism has utterly died out as an effective influence in English 
religious life. The tendency of the nineteenth century for which 
John Wesley is chiefly to be praised or to be blamed sets 
tewards Schwérmerei—which Mr. Carlyle aptly defined as the 
gathering of —_ into swarms. ‘ How to get the masses” is a 
tepic which hurches and sects debate eagerly nowadays. The 
Calvinist idea of “ the Church” as a predestinated little spiritual 
aristocracy, a privileged and exclusive coterie of the smallest 
dimensions, is not acceptable to a generation which demands a 
religion of bustle and crowding. The Methodist aimed at quan- 
tity, the Calvinist at quality, and the sympathies of our age incline 
-more to the former than to the latter. An eccentric and original 
Calvinist preacher, like W. Huntington 8.S., whom, in spite of 
Macaulay's sneer, we incline to regard as a capable autodidact, 
could gather immense crowds ; but we imagine that the majority of 
those who filled his chapels were audientes rather than fideles. They 
delighted in hearing “sound doctrine,” but their hiring of a pew 
in one of the meeting-houses with an Old Testament title was no 

roof that they were quite certain of their own predestination. 
-Here and there, in an out-of-the-way corner, a Calvinist; or “ High 
Calvinist ” remnant still gathers together, and we judge from 
scattered hints in Mr. Christie’s book that he regularly ministers 
to some such little flock. In these places the traditional 
Calvinistic estimate of Wesley's work and character, as preached 
by Toplady or Hill more than a century ago, is still faithfully main- 
tained. A sharp and precisely defined eschatology is a part of the 


-doctrina delivered to “the sainis” in the few chapels now fast 


diminishing in number, where Hart (whom Dr. Johnson so 
abhorred) is regarded as the great modern psalmist, and where 
Huntington is regarded as the great modern prophet. 

Mr. Christie opens his onslaught on Wesley with a threat 
of the nearness of the Second Advent, the premonitory signs of 
which have been remarkably manifested in Liverpool since it 
-became a bishop's see. It may turn out, as the result of Mr. 


-Obristie’s further study of prophecy, that Liverpool is the real 


Babylon of the Apocalypse. e are ready to grant that the 
-destruction of Liverpool would be more likely than the destruction 
of Rome to “cause the merchants of the earth ” to “ weep and 
mourn.” It is true that it. would not be easy to find the 
seven hills in Liverpool; but then it possesses, on Mr. Christie’s 


* Methodism a Part of the Great Christian A y: @ Review of the 
Life and Doctrines of John Wesley. By T. W. Christie, B.A. Camb. 


London; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. “1881. 


showing, a false prophet of ominous ularity in the person 
Dr. Ryle, the poh of John 

When we first saw the title of Mr. Christie’s book we felt 
slight stir of hope and refreshment. His fly-leaf promised « 4 
review of the life and doctrines of John Wesley.” ere, at least, 
we thought, is one man, writing himself “ B.A. Camb.,” who hag 
not been carried away by the modern flood of uncritical over. 
adulation of Wesley. Cambridge has developed a fine school of 
theological criticism. Mr. Christie, we conjectured, is probably a 
young man who has made the most of his splendid academica} 
advantages; he has quietly sat down to a patient and exhaustive 
study of the religious literature and biography of England duri 
the second half of the eighteenth century ; he will give us a work 
worthy of standing side by side with the books of Mr. Lecky and 
Mr. Overton. We admit that his sub-title, which defines Method- 
ism as “a part of the Great Christian Apostacy,” gave us a 
momentary alarm. But we recollected that a profound historical 
scholar like Bishop Hefele, or an original religious thinker like Car- 
dinal Newman, might possibly bring himself, by force of position, to 
state his general opinion of Wesleyanism in the same words, The 
sub-title in any case implied that the author had not been carried 
away by the novel High Church enthusiasm for Wesley, and that 
he would not represent the founder of Methodism as the ideal 
Anglican. It also assured us that he had not been inflamed b 
the “ cecumenical ” ambition of the Methodist International. e 
felt that he would not contend, like the Rev. J. S. Pawlyn in his 
recent “ cecumenical ” sermon on “ The Hand of God in Methodist 
History,” that the spread of Wesleyan Methodism has been 
even a greater miracle than the eurly spread of Christianity itself, 
We have more than once expressed the opinion that the exaggera- 
tion of Wesley’s personal greatness and historical importance, the 
undiscerning and unqualified laudation of his method, the mini- 
mizing of his anti-Church tendencies, the ignorant abuse of the 
whole contemporary Anglican Episcopate, and the deficiency of any 
just appreciation of Wesley’s various opponents, call for a strong 
protest, and for the production of some of the evidence on the 
other side. We hoped that Mr. Christie, in spite of the question- 
able character of his title, might have come forward as the 
desiderated advocatus diaboli against the canonization of John 
Wesley. But we are grievously disappointed. We ask for 
history, biography, evidence, argument, criticism, and we get from 
him nothing but coarse and unmannerly invective. He has nota 
spark of sympathy for what was great and noble in Wesley's 
character and career. He has not been at the pains to make the 
slightest study of the proper material for criticism. He 
has read Wesley’s Journals, or portions of them, it is true; 
but he has read them through Toplady’s spectacles. A very 
summary glance at the first chapter is sufficient to prove that Mr. 
Christie's knowledge, or want of knowledge, of Wesley has been 
derived from the study of his Calvinist antagonists, and principally 
from Toplady. Like Toplady, he always calls Arminius “ Van 
Harmin,” though the correct Low Dutch form of his name was 
‘‘Hermensen,” and its High German form “Hermanns.” This, 
together with a few other tricks of speech and expression, gave us 
a hint that Mr. Christie approached his study of Wesley through 
Toplady. But the disciple has greatly improved upon the master. 
Toplady’s language may be bitter and sarcastic, but Mr. Christie's 
language is actually foul-mouthed. Toplady, in 1772, called 
Wesley “that inveterate troubler of Israel,” “one of the most 
contemptible writers that ever set pen to paper,” “ the opposer of 
grace.” In 1775 he described him as “ the aliquis in omnibus, 
nullus in singulis, an universal meddler, and an universal mis- 
carryer.” Tle accused Wesley of unparalleled conceit for “ term- 
ing himself, and in print too, the gredtest minister in the world”; 
he said that Wesley was “ vainer than the vainest female,” that he 
excelled Paracelsus, Julius Scaliger, Dr. Bentley, and Aretino in 
“ self-idolatry, vanity, and conceit.” He made fun of Wesley's 
“ more than oracular positiveness,” and says that the founder of 
Methodism always spoke and wrote “as though his own glandula 
pineaits was the single focus wherein all the rays of divine and 
human wisdom were concentred.” He pronounced Wesley to be 
“the lamest, the blindest, and the most self-contradictory waster 
of paper and ink that ever pretended to the name of reasoner.” 
He charged him with “heat and prophaneness,” and with “the 
scurrility of an enraged fishwoman bedinning the ears of a ’pret- 
tice wench.” “ Abstracted from all warmth and from all preju- 
dice,” he wrote to a clerical correspondent, “I believe Mr. John 
Wesley to be the most rancorous hater of the Gospel system that 
ever appeared in this island, I except not Pelagius himself. The 
latter had some remains of modesty, and preserved in the main 
some appearance of decency; but the former has outlived all pre- 
tension to both.” He called the Methodists “that virulent sect,” 
and their founder “ the old fox.” 

We have gone through Toplady’s correspondence and some of 
his pamphlets in order to compile this tolerably complete col- 
lection of his once famous railings against Wesley. Toplady was 
a born controversialist, an ardent young cleric who loved con- 
troversy for its own sake. In 1775 he wrote to Ambrose Serle, 
thanking him for sending a parcel of new books. He was ill 
when the books arrived ; but the discovery that Wesley’s Thoughts 
upon Necessity was included in the parcel acted upon him like & 
tonic. “ The perusal of Mr. Wesley's Thoughts,” he says, “ put 
my spirits into such a pleasing flow that I instantly resolved to 
attack those thoughts, and in half an hour afterwards actually set 
about it.’ We do not believe that the author of the hymn 


“Rock of Ages” felt any actual enmity towards Wesley. lo 
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July 1775, when a report came to England that John Wesley had 
sed suddenly in Ireland, Toplady wrote to his publishers ordering 
them to keep back the publication of his Scheme of Christian and 
Philosophical Necessity, is reply to John Wesley’s Thoughts. He 
ished, he said, to “ throw it into a new form by cancelling all the 

which have any personal reference to my old antagonist.” 

g would not wage war, he observed, with one who was “ unable 
op earth to answer for himself.” 

His disciple, Mr. Christie, has no such respect for the old 
courteous principle de mortuis. He really seems to hate Wesley 
with an almost personal hatred. Toplady once in his life 
may have called John Wesley “the old fox”; but Mr. 
Christie thinks that no quadruped is vile and loathsome 
enough to provide an epithet for the apostate. Wesley is 

ntly characterized as “that fiery flying serpent” and a 
«eockatrice.” The parsonage at Epworth is “that cockatrice’ 
den.” His mother “hatched cockatrice’ eggs” when John and 
Charles Wesley were born. John, asa boy, is “the young viper.” 
The famous fire at Epworth Parsonage is described as a “ viper's 
nest alarmed.” Wesley’s father is introduced by Mr. Christie 
a3 an “apostate,” because in early life he forsook Dissent and 
turned Churchman, left a Dissenting academy and went to 
Oxford, and became a clergyman instead of a Dissenting minister. 
Mr. Christie describes him, on these grounds, as “a son without 
patural affection, treacherous to his father and his family, and the 
religion of his father.” The Pharisees might have used similar 
words to describe St. Paul, or Gerard Calvin to describe his 
famous son John, the author's ideal theologian, As the ancestors 
of John Wesley’s mother were Nonconformists, the same epithet 
js attached by Mr. Christie to her name. This wicked couple 
«taught Popish doctrines to their son John” in that “hotbed of 
spostacy”—Epworth, All the Wesleys, parents and children, 
composed a “ monster family.” Samuel and John were “ frogs of 


a" Doeg,” a “ Jehu,” a“ Cain,” a“ vixen,” a “ Judas,” a “ Pharisee,” 
aroué,a “John Gilpin,” and a “Sadducee.” At his ordination 
“two thousund devils took possession” of his body. His brother 
Charles was “ cily,” a “horrid character”; he was “a deceiver, a 
knave, a liar, and a treacherous person in social life and in religion.” 
Mr. Christie rarely mentions the name of the pious and amiable 
Psalmist of Methodism without some qualifying adjective, such as 
“the treacherous,” “the guileful,” or “the oily.” One of his 
chapters, entitled ‘“‘ The Music of Error: its hallucinations and its 
curse,” promises a criticism of Charles Wesley’s hymns, but it con- 
tains nothing save bigoted railing. He closes his account of the 
hymns with the utterly unfounded statement that “ Charles Wesley 
died in despair,” and, as Mr. Christie adds from his own super- 
human knowledge, “ forsaken of God.” 

We have given a sufficient number of specimens of Mr. Christie’s 
manner and matter to show that his book is neither history, bio- 
graphy, nor criticism. We can see only one merit in it—an 
eagerness to do justice to all those who were opposed to the 
Wesleys. Even an anti-Calvinist is secure of an apulogy from Mr. 
Christie, provided that he is at the same time an anti-Methodist. 
This peculiarity reminds us of the singular tolerance and friendliness 
of Toplady's correspondence with the famous Unitarian, Dr. 
Priestley. Mr. Christie protests with justice against the artistic 
trick of the Wesleyan hagiologists, who paint the character of the 
contemporary clergy and people of England in the darkest colours 
which they can find, so as to bring out the figure of Wesley in 
brilliant relief. Mr. Chrisiie, however, shows a reverse and 
brighter side in Wesley's opponents, not from artistic appreciation, 
like George Eliot, nor from rational common sense, like Sydney 
Smith, but from pure hatred of Wesley himself. He invents 
virtues for every man who had a controversy against Wesley, and 
for every mob which shattered the windows of the Methodist preach- 
ing-houses, If Bishop Ryle has blackened honest men in order to 
make Wesley look the whiter, Mr. Christie has whitened rogues to 
make Wesley look the blacker. Richard Watson, the Wesleyan 
biographer of the founder of Methodism, called the parishioners of 
Epworth “ rofligate in their habits, and addicted to vices,” where- 
upon Mr. Christie exclaims, “ Poor l’rotestant people, trampled 
down as a black background for the Wesley heroes!” Wesley’s 
father, “ the profane old cockatrice,” he tells us, had “turned their 
church into a Romish citadel in their midst, and the people were 
exasperated.” The Bishop of Liverpool calls the two brothers 
“the venerable founders of Methodism.” ‘They were “the de- 
stroyers of the morals of the people of England, as judged by God’s 
standard of morals,” replies Mr. Christie. The Bishop, he says, 
“jeered ” at the ignorance of the English masses, prior to the ap- 
pearance of Methodism, and cited as a proof their su even- 
lag invocation, ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, Bless the bed 

I lie on.” Mr, Christie retorts,“ Well, the poor people of 
d had something in them at least of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John. They had common hemanity, pity, self-denial.” 

The simple people,” he says, “began to be alarmed for 
their churches and churchyards and families, as they began to 
beinvaded by barbarians. They felt the plague in their pockets 

, When the commercial immorality ot the system began to 
show itself, as the ounce of sugar and tea and the loaf and the 
ke! calico began to be lighter and shorter in the little village 

ist shop.” Again, the “ Dissenters did not like to have the 
flag of Calvinism pulled down.” After describing the riot caused 
the preaching of the Wesleys at Shoreham Church, in Kent, 

t. Christie observes that the Wesleys called the rioters “ bears” 
«ud “wild beasts,” whereas all that * the simple people of Shore- 


Egypt ”; John and Charles were “hornets.” John was, in turn, |. 


ham” meant to do—by ringing the bells, stamping, roaring, and 
blaspheming while Charles Wesley was senator their church— 
was to “ resist the spiritual wild beasts, the wolves in sheep's 
clothing.” He contends that “ the people's opposition,” and “ 
disturbances those Wesleys caused by their novel doctrines,” 
utterly upset Bishop Ryle’s “ assertions as to the state of religion 
in Wesley’s days,” and also “ explain the false cry of persecution 
raised for them.” They were the real utors; they were 
known everywhere as Papists and Arminians; and “ while the 
parsons contended everywhere for their glebes, the people con- 
tended for doctrine, as far as they knew it.” We will not produce 
the long catalogue of evils which England and America, in Mr. 
Christie’s opinion, have inherited from John Wesley. It includes 
Bible-stalls, Bible-classes, Moody and Sankey Revivals, and 
Sunday schools, The erection of one of the new statues upon the 
Thames Embankment is regarded by Mr. Christie as one of the 
signs of Christ’s Second Coming and of the end of the world. He is 
not alarmed by statues of Mr. John Stuart Mill, or of Mr. Carlyle, 
or by a Pagan monolith from Egypt. It is the idolatry of 

which frightens him. “ The curse of Sabbath schools where 
Arminian error is taught arose in 1780,” he says, “ nine years 
before Wesley died.” Wesley’s “ itinerants and expositions having 
prepared the work, the Devil raised up another agent, an organizer 
of the young, named Raikes, a most extraordinary name for his 
office.” The Devil, he tells us, is “the great Raker,” and 
Sunday-school teachers are “his rakers,” who “ gather into their 
several heaps the little thorns and briars for tbe crackling under 
the pot,” and “ recruit the army of Satan in all its branches.” Mr. 
Christie has at least given proof that he is not a worshipper of the 
“ evangelical ” idols of the day. 


MASTER OF ALL.* 


WE cannot call to mind the name of Miss E. R. Chapman as 
an author, and yet it would almost seem as if we had once 
been so unfortunate as to offend her by the severity of our criti- 
cisms. Atall events, she introduces into the present story the 
closing sentences of what she supposes to be a review written by us 
on the first work of a young novelist. We are supposed to write after 
the following fashion :—‘ After many years of weary groping 
among the pitfalls set for our feet by that peculiar form of human 
imbecility which finds expression in romance of the type of ‘ Down 
among the Dead Men,’ we have probably, in the present work, 
reached the lowest abyss to which it is possible for it to descend.” 
Should Miss Chapman again wish to give an example of our 
style, we trust that she will not hesitate to borrow from the 
present article as many lines as are needful to serve her 
urpose. While, however, she is free to borrow, we must 
her not to invent. She can say, if she likes, what 
we are very far from maintaining, that in Master of AU we 
have reached the lowest abyss to which it is possible for human 
imbecility to descend. I1t is a silly book, a dull book, 
and a vulgar book, But we have read not a few stories that 
were sillier, duller, and more vulgar. Besides, our author is 
evidently very new at the novelist’s trade. She may write a second 
story, and evena third. To what abyss she may in that case de- 
scend it is impossible even to forma conjecture. ‘Ihe novelist 
whose work we are supposed to have reviewed, when he reads the 
imaginary criticism, says, speaking of us, ‘ They do it to every 
one else just the same . . . and, of course—one’s first attempt— 
one can’t expect to be cried up like Ouida and Whyte-Melville, 
George Eliot, and that lot.” Here, indeed, Miss Chapman has 
touched us. The rest of “ that lot” we will pass by; but to be 
accused of having “cried up ” Ouida is, indeed, a slander on us 
that we cannot tamely bear. We shall expect soon to hear Sir 
William Harcourt charged with “ crying up” the Marquess of 
Salisbury, and Mr. Forster charged with “ crying up” Mr. Parnell. 
However much our author or her novelist may have sutlered from 
our severity, some balm was administered, we are told, by “a 
decidedly friendly notice” in one of our weekly contemporaries. 
Here we find the young novelist described as “ arrogating the 
privilege of genius to depict everything it sees, without havi 
first made sure that he possesses the primary qualitication whi 
can alone redeem such aclaim from absurdity.” Our contemporary 
we shall leave to take care of himself,in the belief that he will hasten 
to free himself from the imputation of having found genius in 
either our author or our author’s young novelist. 

The story opets in the spacious library of Wymond Court. In 
it two children are playing, the younger the Squire’s adopted 
daughter, a child of four, and the elder his heir, a boy of ten. The 
father and the children talk for a full page and a half, and then 
“the curtain drops to rise some half-dozen years later,” on 
a scene in the schoolroom. This time it remains up for three 
pages and a bit, when down it again comes with a run. “The 
next scene shows us the garden of the same house after an- 
other six years.” The business of the s hereupon really 
begins, and the hero and heroine, the wi young lady who 
works their woe, and her scheming mother, all come before the 
foot-lights. The old squire is by this time wanted no longer. 
He had passed his life as a childlike, bucolic anchorite, and so, 

haps not inappropriately, he is killed off by a sunstroke, 
iets t on by working in the hayfield on a hot summer's 


* Master of ll, By E.R.Chapman. 2vols. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 18316 
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day.‘ There is a certain amount of originality in this end 
though scarcely of genius. Rich fathers and uncles, and eldest 
brothers who have stood in the ways of heroes, have been got rid 
of in very various manners. None, however, so far as ‘we can 
remember, have ever before died of haymaking. Yet the old 
oeahat hs had not been imprudent, for he had worn “a great 

ouched straw hat.” When in the last few pages our author does 
not know what to do with her hero, she can invent no better 
death for hint than a fall from his horse, as he was “in pink— 
evidéntly on his way home from hunting.” Really our novelists— 
those, at all events, who “arrogate the privilege of genius ”— 
should be ashamed of this stale mode of getting rid of their worn- 
dut characters. For our part, rather than that any hero of ours 
shold die bya fall from his horse, we would choke him with 
a’ mitten ‘bone, or have biin run over by a bicycle or an empty 
hearse. “The reader can haye no doubt who is the heroine. The 
author in her first scene gave us a glimpse of an adopted daughter, 
and adopted daughters, if they do not rag peal the hero, at 
dll events invariably fall in love with him, Ter name was 
Dorothy’ Maitland, but she was always kndwn as Doffy. She 
had no Preat beauty to boast of; but, on the other hand, “she had 
had‘ tirtnstal advantages, social and educational”; and these she 
had ‘1iét neglected. e have little doubt that, liad she written a 
book, she could have brought in, with as much facility even-as our 
author ‘herself, scraps of French, Italian, and German. She could 
have'cdlled a napkin a serviette, and could have shown that chatter 
has sdmething peculiarly feminine about it by describing it as 
“yaive.”” Nay, we are ready to believe that her knowledge 
extérided to the dead languages,‘and that she might, had she 
chosen, have written of the low susurrus of the mountain 
ashes as they whispered together. Her studies in English 
literature cannot have been neglected. We are confident that 
she could have quoted-even as freely and as largely as Miss 
Chapman herself, whose reading must have been most extensive ; 
for ‘among her quotations we find the following :—* pleasure,” 
“duty,” “bloom,” “last season,” “rough work,” ‘the boys.” 
This ‘admirable young lady, when her rival — on the stage, 
at once withdrew from her post of adopted daughter, and re- 
turned'to her father's poor vicarage. There; with all humility, 
she ate porridge, made puddings and beds, and — her younger 
brothers and sisters. Her mother, we are ‘told, if now and then 
she felt some compunction at having to turn her into a drudge, 
consoled herself by the reflection that her daughter, but for a 
of. her own, might still have been luxuriating at Wymond 

ourt. 

It is not surprising that she had resolved to give up luxuriating, 
for her rival was one that might have scared any adopted daughter 
out of the field, even if her social and educational advantages had 
been still greater than those which Doffy had enjoyed. -In the 
first place, hername-was Gladys, and every Gladys we have read 
of since the name-beeame fashionable at least three years ago, has 
always married a man of wealth. Then her mother was “born in 
the parple "—whatever that may mean—while her father was a 
baronet, the representative of an ancient line, the inheritor of an 
ample fortune, an ex-guardsman, and related to two or three 
dukes. Unfortunately, ke was devoted to gambling. To quote 
our author, “The element of chance from long habit had become, 
as it were, an indispensable meutal atmosphere to the gallant 
baronet.” He had.run through his fortune, and had taken to 
cheating at cards. . Had it not been for this, Gladys would 
certainiy have married a peer. When her mother told. her that 
she must fetter her choice and insist on her marrying a man 
without a title, and with nothing more than 10,000/. a year, she 
replied, To tell you the honest truth, the very last thing I ever 
expected was to marry a commoner. I tell you honestly, I don't 
relish the thought of it at all.” How it: was that she had raised 
her hopes so high, the reader will better understand if we set 
before him the eharms of this magnificent and most ambitious 
creature. It is thus that the author describes her :— 


Magnificent nineteen!’ Who shall deny that for the eye of the artist at 
= tate, for that wsthetic sense which, rightly, because it is thereunto 
called; finds its supreme content in faultless form and colour, it is unsur- 
passable ?. And the perfections of Gladys were all her own. The erisp, 

light-brown curls, streaked here and there with gold, that covered 
head, needed and received but little aid from artificial processes; the 
rich, if anything a shade too rich, and too unchanging bloom on her cheek 
promised to be independent of any less consummate “ bloom” for many a 
to come; Nature's crafty accentuation of the eyebrows and eye- 
hes could only have been marred by any human pencillings, and the 
sculptor would have been happy who could give his marble Hebe so grand 
and firm a nose and mouth and ehin, The waist was, of course, some 
inches too small for beauty, but no tyranny of fashion could hide the native 
lenddur of outline which would have asserted itself through any disguise 
Wy sheer right of its celestial origin. 


The colour of her eyes, it will be noticed, is not given in this 
catalogue, Later on we learn that in this respect she is quite in 
keeping with the latest fashion, for they are “ grey-blue.” 
. It was on the morning. of the day on which the old Squire died 
that the two ladies laid their, plot against his heir, the hero of 
the, tale.. The mother pointed out that the old man looked 
very ill, and could not live long. ‘She paused, and Gladys 
paused, and the two women sipped their. coflee together, and 
Were not ashamed.” After many pases of very stupid reading, 
the hero-is won and the day of the wedding fixed. . The fair 
ladys, with a mien of undisguised triumph, swept up and down 
in front of the pier-glass while she told her mother how she 
had succeeded, She rejoiced to think how her husband would 


im 
have to pay for her trousseau. “The goose! the great,: 
unmitigated goose! I look forward to handing him Elise’, 
bill, I wonder if he'll be as spooney after that. I wondey 
if he’ll'go on looking at me with those great babyish blue eyes, ag 
if I were a paragon of female virtue.” ‘The happy mother, “born” 
as she had been, “in the purple,” and seeing that her daughter 
was to return to it, fell a-sobbing from “telief and joy after the 
long suspense.” She then took to moralizing, and remarked that 
“it’s a solemn thing,'marriage.” Her daughter “ was, for the time 
being, almost awe-struck, as a character like hers is apt to be awe. 
struck by unexpected manifestations of seriousness in others,” 
‘However, she does not remain long impressed, and she leads her 
husband a wretched life. At best he only had “ galvanized happi- 
ness "—whatever that may be—and, before long, even that vans 
ished. As she would not die, there was nothing apparently left 
for him but to waste his large fortune as fast as he could, and 
then to break his neck. For all we can see, the author might just 
aswell have let the wicked Gladys break her neck. In that case 
the virtuous Doffy might have won her reward, and turned her 
social and educational advantages to the best account. 

She had, indeed, a lover, in the person of the Hon. and Rey, 
Godfrey Mountjoy, who had been ordained—not married—by 
special licence, and was anxious “ to reconcile in his sermons food 
convenient for his hearers with the imperious dictates of his own head 
and heart.” He had, moreover, as his friend the hero said, oneg 
broken a man’s nose for something he called blasphemy. The 
heroine could not be brought to marry him, and so he took to 
writing poetry. One of his poems he read to her, “ with a st 
light in his eyes, and tones modulated as only intense feeling can 
modulate the human voice.” If any one enjoys such verses as the 
following, he will find more of them in these volumes :— 

I love my mistress for her royal pride, 
And for her wistful, passionate purity, 
And for her wondrous courtesy to me, 
And all the bliss I savour at her side. 


Rather than write such rubbish as this, he ‘would have been almost. 
better employed in breaking blasphemers’ noses. However, his 
lines are not out of keeping with the story in which they appear, 
for, bad as they are, it is, if that be possible, even worse. 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE.* 


beer amongst the beneficial applications which modern 
science has largely made to the purposes of domestic comfort 
and well-being is that which relates to the heating and ventila- 
tion of our dwellings, places of business and manufacture, and 
garden-houses. The suppression of smoke, involving on the one 
hand the economical problem of the exhaustive consumption of 
fuel, and, on the other, the sanitary benefit of a purified and 
respirable atmosphere, enters of necessity as an urgent and indis- 
pensable element into both branches of investigation. Much prac- 
tical gain is to be expected from the recent exhibition of heating 
and smoke-consuming apparatus at South Kensington. In the 
many ingenious contrivances and appliances there brought oT 
there is much that every architect, builder, and, let us add, in- 
telligent householder, will do well to lay to heart. Fora 
great deal of instructive matter bearing upon the true principles 
of heating, ventilation, the construction of tire-places, the utiliza- 
tion of waste heat, and the prevention or abatement of smoke, 
reference may with advantage be made to the volume lately 
put forth by Mr. F. Edwards, compressing within moderate 
compass much sound theory and practical experience, besides 
tracing with clearness and candour the history of a move- 
ment in which he may claim to have borne a part. For five 
and-twenty years Mr. Edwards has been, it would seem, crying 
in the wilderness, whilst other men have entered into hi 
labours, and false prophets have risen and passed away ; his testi- 
mony to the true doctrines of warmth and healthful air winning 
neither support nor literary criticism. Vain has been all the 
newspaper puffing and lavish advertising of rival schemes and 
promising novelties. Where is now the Tobin system of ventila- 
tion, or the Moule device of burning mixed chalk and coal ? What 
departure has there not been from the true principle of the Parson’s 
grate? Mr. Edwards has seen the principle of controlled com- 
bustion, promulgated by him seventeen years ago, appropriated in 
this country without a word of recognition, whilst America has 
practically annexed his method of heating a large number of houses 
from a single powerful furnace. For his system of utilizing waste’ 
heat, which has not yet to his knowledge been used, he anticipates 
a better fate. There are two fundamental provisions which 
lays down, and which he thinks might well be embodied in the 
existing Building Acts. The first of these is that the dischasge el 
air by our chimneys should in all cases be effectually checked by 


* The Ventilation of Dwelling-Houses, and the Utilization of Waste Heat 
from Open Fire-places; including Chapters on London Smoke and Fog, 
Modern Fire-places, &c. By Frederick Edwards, Junior, Author of “ Our 
Domestic Fire-places,” “A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys,” &c. 
Edition, Revised. London: Longmans & Co. 188r. 
Horticultural Buildings; their Construction, Heating, Interior Fittings, 
f° By F. A. Fawkes. One Hundred and Twenty-three Illustrations. 
ndon; B, T. Batsford (“Journal of Horticulture”). 1881. 
Scientific Industries Explained; showing how some of the rtant 
Articles of Commerce are Made. By Alexander Watt, Author of “ Me- 
chanical Industries,” &c. Vol. II. With Illustrations, Edinburgh and 
London: W. & A. K. Johnston, 188r. 
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the register door recommended by Dr. Reid, Dr. Neil Arnott, 
and himself, which any person may open more or less without 
injuring or soiling his hands. The second is that a supply of fresh 
air from an external source should be compulsorily admitted in 
eonnexion with every fire-place, to replacethe minimum quantit 
which passes away by the chimneys, so that we may not depen: 
on a mere chance supply by doors and windows. We may admit 
the air warm or cold as we please, but it is better admitted warm 
through a flue or pipe alongside, though not opening into the 
fre. Our author would have this warm air issue near the 
of the grate or near the ceiling. We would bring it in nearer 
the floor, that by virtue of its lightness it may rise into the room. 
Economy of fuel would thus be gained, together with an absence 
of draughts on the one hand, and of closeness on the other. The 
inciple involved in these two recommendations, first introduced 
by ML Gauger in France in 1715, and by Dr. Desaguliers in this 
country about the same period, has been put in practice, as his 
historical summary goes to show, by the Marquis de Chabannes 
early in the present century, and by many of our leading 
architects, constructors, and sanitary engineers, especially in 
connexion with the London School Board. Our author's 
historical chapter, beginning with the plans of Sir Christopher 
Wren for the ventilation of the House of Commons, 
gives many amusing details of the struggles of Dr. Desaguliers 
with the difficulties of the old House and those of Sir H. Davy 
with those of the House of Lords, coming down to the battle 
royal over the ventilation of the new Houses, with Dr. Reid, Sir 
(. Barry, Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, and Dr, Percy, as combatants 
or successive chiefs. Out of this controversy have sprung the most 
effective improvements as well for public as for private use, of 
which Mr. Edwards proceeds to give particulars, aided by well- 
drawn illustrations, over a hundred in number. For us to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the relative or positive merits of this long 
list of contrivances would be virtually to usurp the functions of 
the jury with whom it rests to report upon the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition at South Kensington, in which most of the leading 
designs here represented have been seen in practical working. ‘The 
value of many of themis, however, to berecognized at a glance, whilst 
in the series at large we havea kind of pictorial epitome of the 
history of such apparatus. Here are to be seen Dr, Desaguliers’ 
blowing-wheel, Dr. Hales’s ventilating bellows, Chabannes’ and 
Amott’s systems of ventilation by the chimney and from the ceil- 
ing, and numerous plans for admitting air by means of perforated 
zinc, wire gauze, air bricks, louvres and valves of various designs, 
applied to the skirting, the door, or the window-sash. For the 
ission of fresh cold air by way of the door we have for our 
¢ seen nothing to compare with the tubular valve brought eut 
by Tonks and Sons, Birmingham, which presents nothing to 
the eye, being worked into the cross-framing technically called 
the lock-rail of the door, but from which a current of air is pro- 
jected vertically along the surface of the panel, passing overhead 
into the general circulation of the room and producing no per- 
ceptible draught. 

Among the grates the most valuable are obviously those which, 
with economy of fuel and radiation of heat, combine the most 
effective ventilation, None of them seems to us better calculated 
to fulfil this purpose than our author's fire-place (fig. 78), fitted 
with an air-flue at the back for the admission of fresh air from 
without, and passing it when warmed by means of iron gills, 
shown in the plan, into the apartment. The same principle 
is embodied in Captain Galton’s ventilating grate (fig. 80). 
Upon the use of anthracite coal and the combination of gas 
either with this or bituminous coal, on Dr. Siemens’s plan, our 
author has some sensible observations. That gas can ever be 
employed in sitting-rooms without its fumes engendering stuffiness 
and headache he appears by no means sanguine, though he is 
strongly in favour of its use for cooking; nor does he believe in 
any grate advertised as a cure for the most incorrigible smoky 
chimney, save the grate in which a fire is never lighted. By 
@ judicious selection and combination of ‘the most efficient 
means suggested in his pages, he considers that we may un- 
doubtedly get rid of nineteen-twentieths of our smoke. For 
the elaborate design with which his volume closes, showing a 
aumber of houses heated by warm air from a powerful furnace at 
one end of the row, ascending from the basement in each house 

means of vertical shafts in the party-walls, and admitted into 

¢ various rooms through openings on the landings, we cunfess to 
having little admiration, Of its working in a single case in 
America, under the conditions of life proper to a new country, we 
haye heard too little to justify our expressing an opinion. The only 
of its success must be sought for where new buildings of 

the ¢lass of model lodging-houses ‘have to be erected, since it is not 
to be thought of in connexion with existing structures. The risk 
of a general breakdown in the depth of winter is an element of 
terror too grievous, we should say, to be faced, nor do we think a 
scheme so dependent upon central control, and so suppressive of 
— action, likely to force its way into the Englishman's 


No hook has hitherto existed from which a gentleman could 
btain, in a complete concise form, unbiassed trustworthy informa- 
tion to assist him in deciding what garden-structures would best 
suit his requirements, in which an architect could see just those 
ae where constructional and mechanical skill should be 

ected by the special knowledge of the horticulturist, and to 
which ee might turn for many matters of detail outside 
the ‘usual limits of his craft, but imperatively called for if 


he is to keep up to the mark set him by the progress of 
scientific horticulture within the last few years. This want has 
been very effectively supplied by Mr. F. A. Fawkes in a volume of 
moderate bulk, but comprehensive and admirably arranged, upon the 
construction, heating, and ventilation, and interior fittings of horticul- 
tural buildings, with preliminary remarks upon the most important 

rinciples.involved therein and their practical wee As a mem- 
i of a well-known firm engaged in constructions of this kind, he 
has for years had exceptional facilities for collecting practical notes 
upon the subject, which he has embodied in this useful treatise. 

ow thorough is his method may be seen in his opening hints 
upon such matters as the incidence of the solar rays and the cor- 
responding slope of the greenhouse roof. Later on he enters upon 
the more recondite subject of the effect of the electric light w 
vegetable life, lately brought under experimental treatment. It is 
too early, he rightly considers, for us to estimate the value of the 
are for growing purposes, but he dwells upon its advantages as 
an illuminating agent—not vitiating the atmosphere, radiating uo 
heat to speak of, showing colours with all but the truth of day- 
light, and enhancing vastly the beauty of our winter gardens. 
Mr. Fawkes’s architectural designs for conservatories give evidence 
of much care and skill, and several of them are highly attractive. 
Ample details are given as to the construction, the arrangements 
for heating and ventilation, the best mode of glazing, regulati 
the sashes, shading, both permanent and eiapeniiy, by means 0 
blinds or whitewash, paint, semi-transparent or corrugated glass, 
with other details of interest to horticulturists, The best kind of 
lever gear for simultaneous action is explained. The simpler class 
of structures—such as garden frames and pits, ground vineries, 
mushroom houses, plant protectors of various kinds, and subsi- 
diary buildings—are dealt with, and the best sorts of timber, 
glass, paint, and metal-work pointed out. Perhaps the most im- 
portant section of the work is that upon the principles and appli- 
cation of low-pressure hot-water heating, in which the causes of 
many a distressing failure are made clear, and excellent rules are 
laid down for the selection of boilers, pipes, valves, and joints; the 
height and the adjustment of the column of water to ensure circu- 
lation; the fixing of the supply and expansion cisterns; and the 
use and control of vaporizing troughs. In the meteorological 
section the instruments most needed by the horticulturist are de- 
scribed, and simple rules supplied for using them. Nor is the 
legal aspect of the subject overlooked, excellent hints being given 
as to tenants’ fixtures, the law about. party-walls, encroachment 
upon neighbours’ land, and the bearing of the Building Acts in 
general upon garden structures. Tho work forms, in fact, a 
manual which, on some point or other, may be usefully consulted 
by every gardener, professional or amateur, 

Mr. Watt has brought out a second volume of his elementary 
work upon the scientific processes employed in our leading indus- 
tries and manufactures, selecting the subjects most likely to inte- 
rest the general reader and at the same time most suited to attract 
and to instruct the younger members ‘of the community. Ina 
score of short separate articles he gives a popular history and ex- 
planation of as many of the most familiar-articles of manufacture 
or processes in daily use. ‘The electric light heads the series, the 
rapid and valuable improvements introduced since the: publication 
of his former volume being briefly sketched and their promise 
for the future pointed out. The Siemens system, in par- 
ticular, is selected for illustration, and the signal advance re- 
cently made, both in the generating machinery and the illu- 
minating process, is explained. A great practical gain is made 
in the alternate current machine for the division of the electric 
light (a preblem thought not many years ago insoluble in prac- 
tice), applicable to every kind of candle or incandescent lamp, 
though generally applied to Siemens’s differential lamp. A later 
article explains in the same succinct, but yet lucid, way the 
principle of the telephone and the rapid development of its con- 
struction and use. ‘The practical clue to this great modern disco- 
very is traced to the law of the reaction of magnets upon electrical 
currents, first noted by Oersted and fully developed by Faraday, In 
this law Professor Bell found the arrangement he needed for the con- 
tinuous transmission of sound by electricity. Other articles treat of 
gases, oils, cements and glues, artificial manures and scientific 
agriculture. Much popular information is compressed into the 
paper on stained glass, the ancient and modern processes being 
contrasted, and the effects secured by recent chemical science in- 
dicated. What little is known of ozone, its influence upon health, 
and the various parts it is found to play in the economy of 
nature, is brought into a compact, but. intelligible, compass. The 
beginner in practical electricity will find many useful hints in the 
article on galvanic batteries, which he may proceed to verify and 
to work out in the processes of electrotyping, tinning, and nickel- 
plating. The book is one to be put into the hands of any intelli- 
gent youthful learner. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


fh Meee! interest which might be excited by a posthumous work (1) 
from the hand of a critic who preceded even Sainte-Beuve 
in giving a new direction to French criticism, by extending its 
purview, if not by reforming its principles, is a little dashed by two 
facts—firgt, that the book has been kept almost too long; secondly, 


1) La tribune moderne. Seconde partie. Par M. Villemain, Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 
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that the subjects are not of those which the author was best 
qualified to treat. There is aslight chance that in this rapidly 
moving age some readers may ask who was Villemain? And there 
is more than a chance that when the question is answered the 
answer will not seem to them to supply any very suflicient reason 
why he should have written on Parliamentary oratory. Yet the 
is welcome, and Mile. Villemain might have trusted to its 
intrinsic merits to render unnecessary her rather abject apology 
to the great god universal suffrage, whom her father does not here 
adore with sufficient fervency. Villemain was and remains the 
chief nineteenth-century example in France of the Academic 
critic of the better class—a kind of man of letters who has only 
been changed, not in the least destroyed, by the effects of the 
Romantic movement. Many other men of this class during the 
Restoration and the July Monarchy occupied a great position in 
litics as well as in Wenntene; but Villemain never equalled 
uizot, Thiers, or even Cousin in this respect. Yet asa‘ Pro- 


fessor of Eloquence ” he speaks of Fox, of Lord Grey, of Royer- 


Collard, of Dupin, and of the less known names of M. de Serre 
and of Desmousseaux de Givré, with authority as well as with 
intelligence. Perhaps, however, the most interesting paper in 
the book is a review of Mr. Gladstone’s Homer. Here the re- 
viewer's qualifications are quite unimpeachable. It is curious in 
these days to find that only five-and-twenty years ago one of the 
most cultivated critics of Europe could speak with surprise of the 
suggestion that Greeks and Persians were of the same race, and 
M. Villemain’s shocked protest against the “ anachrorism of con- 
sidering Achilles as a gentleman” is amusingly Academic. But 
the paper is very well worth reading. 

The third and fourth volumes of M. Forneron’s History of 
Philip II. (2) display the same characteristics as the first, and, 
like these, are books requiring examination, not merely from the 

neral literary point of view, but from that occupied by specific 
Eistorical knowledge of the period. As before, M. Forneron seems 
to have made careful and independent examination into his 
authorities, though he has not always succeeded in being absolutely 
accurate. But where he is distinguished among contemporary 
French historians is in the liveliness of his historical pictures—a 
liveliness which he draws, not after the old Varillas-Vertot- 
Voltaire fashion, from a greater or less command of language and 
of mother-wit, but from examination of the facts sufficient to 
give him the power of selecting picturesque incidents. In his 
account of the luckless Sebastian of Portugal there is something of 
the charge which distinguished his account of Don Carlos, to 
whom, surely with some unfairness, he compares the last of the 
Crusaders. ut his sketches of the Buccaneer exploits of Drake, 
of the Armada, of thesack of Cadiz, of Fontaine-Frangaise, and 
the other triumphs of Henri IV., are clear, vivid,and for the most 
part justitied by sufficient authority. They are all moreover 
well arranged and combined to produce the general effect at 
which he aims—a picture of the strange crumbling and melting of 
the apparently formidable power of Spain under the intluence of 
Philip's joint policy of violence and aggression abroad, and of 
reckless disregard of the most ordinary precautions and principles 
of good government at home. 

kivery new work on which M. Chéruel expends his unrivalled 
knowledge of French history in the mid-seventeenth century 
must be welcomed with pleasure. In his present book (3), of 
which the tirst volume has appeared, he follows up his previous 
history of the minority—that is, the legal and nominal minority— 
of Louis X1V., by an account of the ministry of Muzarin, which, 
for some years at any rate, was a practical, though by no means 
an undisputed, dictatorship. The volume covers the period from 
September 1651 to February 1653; that of the second, or, as M. 
Chéruel preiers to describe it, the third, Fronde, in which Turenne 


‘proved too much for Condé, as Condé had formerly proved too 
- much for Turenne. It was time that we should have a trust- 


worthy history of all this curious period, the importance of which 
is by no means fully appreciated by ordinary historians of France, 
and is ludicrously misunderstood even by such a far from ordinary 
historian as Michelet, owing to his anti-aristocratic prejudices. 
Certainly the French aristocracy did not cover itself with glory in 
the Fronde. But it was its last struggle, in a blind enough sort 
of way, to “do some governing” and be something more than 
mereiy oriamental. If anybody chooses to say that it only suc- 
ceeded in proving its incapacity for any higher position, that is 
an arguable point, But to speak of the Fronde as “ childish,” as 
Michelet and some English writers do, is itself childish. It was 
the protest of such men as La Rochefoucauld against a one-man 
power, whether of Minister or King, M. Chéruel busies himself, 
not with views, but with facts ; and we are not sure that he would 


-agree with the opinions just expressed. But his facts certainly 


make for them. 

M. de Hoislisle (4) is holding his own bravely against the 
valuable, Lut somewhat crushing, contribution of fresh material 
which has been made to his task by the recent opening of the 
guarded holg@ in which the French Foreign Office has for more 
than acentury kept St.-Simon’s manuscripts, Some idea of the 
appalling mass of matter which has to be digested and brought 


oe? Histoire de Philippe II. Par H. Forneron. Tomes 3, 4. Paris: 
“lon. 

(3) Histoire de France sous le ministére de Mazarin. Par *A. Chéruel. 
Tome x. Paris: Hachette. 

(4) Grands éerivains dela France—Mémoires de St.-Simon, Tome 3. 
vay A. de Boistisle. Paris: Hachette. 


into order may be gathered from the simple statement that the 
present volume, besides three hundred and thirty 8 (in which the 
text holds about a quarter of each, and the explanatory notes the 
other three-quarters), contains two hundred and fifty pages of 
additional matter necessary for completion and elucidation, 
ee in its turn is annotated, and the comprehension of the 
whole is aided by summaries, indices, &c.,,in @ manner almog 
beyond praise. 

LT’ Egypte et VEurope (5) is a careful and rather curious book, 
written evidently by a man who is well acquainted with hig 
subject (as, indeed, from his past office he ought to be), and who 
appears to be unprejudiced. As there is just now nothing so 
to get at as an unprejudiced and at the same time well-informed 
authority on Egypt and Egyptian affairs, the “ Ancien J 
Mixte” deserves recommendation to all who are interested in the 
subject. 

The curiosity felt in France about the question of education 
appears to be inexhaustible, at least if we may judge by the 
number of books dealing with it. M. Duruy’s (6) is a fresh 
handling of a part of the subject which has itself been a good deal 
handled of late. It cannot be said to have much interest fy 
foreigners, except as furnishing préces for a very small part of the 
history of the Revolution. But M. Duruy’s treatise on it seems to 
be a solid and workmanlike book enough. 

The two volumes of the Bibliotheque utile (7) before us answer 
somewhat unequally to the title of that generally estimable collec. 
tion. That on sea fisheries is fully up to the standard. In the 
other an end difficult in any case to be gained seems to have 
been proposed, and the means of gaining it are not well chosen; 
it is true that the point of view of the author indicated by the ex. 
pression “ solidarité démocratique” is not likely to furnish any 
sound or sensible views. M. Leneveux remarks with 
simplicity that he does not aim at any social revolution, but only 
at “a reform of manners, old customs, and the prejudices of ages,” 
We shall own that between this kind of reform and a revolution 
we see no diflerence except two syllables, As to M. Leneveux's 
special craze, it is to break down the barrier between intellectual 
and manual labour. 

M. Mony’s fashion of work (8) is a godsend to reviewers. Pub 
lishing a second edition of a book in two large volumes, he has 
been good enough to accompany it with a neat little duodecimo 
summary. ‘The book is, on the whole, sensible and moderate ona 
question where there is usually much nonsense, and sometimes 
not a little violence. But M. Mony seems to have curious gaps 


in his intelligence. We can understand, for instance, that Free | 


trade v. Protection is, from some points of view, a question admitting 
of argument. But when a man says that England is not honestly 
or thoroughly free-trading because she taxes French wines, he 
seems to prove himself either ignorant of facts or incapable of 
argument. Does M. Mony think that English beer goes scot free, 
or that Scotch whisky meets French brandy on favourable terms? 
As it happens, on an ad valorem scale, British spirits are far mor 
heavily taxed than foreign. 

M. Ernest Daudet (9), who has already given proof of special 
acquaintance with the history of France during the early years of 
this century, has published a very useful and succinct History of the 
Restoration from 1814 to 1830. The facts appear to be stated with 
scrupulous fairness and in sufficient detail to make the volume a 
useful book of reference for all practical purposes. 

The essays which M. Emile Montégut has collected in this 
volume of 7'ypes et fantaisies (10) display his delicate and subtle 
fashion of interpretation and comment well enough, though there 
is perhaps no one of them which can be singled out as especially 
characteristic. Much of the volume deals with Goethe, there 
being an essay on Werther, another of considerable length o 
Wilhelm Meister, and a third on “ Dante and Goethe,” in which 
the later and lesser poet has the greater share of the author's at- 
tention. What M. Montégut has to say about Goethe is interest- 
ing (as, in fact, is what he has to say about most things), and itis 
to a certain extent peculiar. There are few writers who have been 
more extravagantly praised or more violently blamed than Goethe. 
The secret of this doubtless is that it is almost impossible to read 
Goethe without feeling a strong personal sensation of like or dis 
like. M. Montégut is rather an apologist than a panegyrist, 
his selection of /e bourgevis idéal as a description of the great 
Jove of Weimar will cause not a few searchings of heart. There 
are also papers on Hamlet and on Don Quixote, the latter of which 
is better than the former, or rather we should say so if we wer 
not conscious that, as everybody has a Hamlet of his own, hei 
naturally inclined to think little of any other man’s Hamlet. 

A single sentence of M. de Laprade’s book (11) will show better 


(5) L’£qypte et Europe. Par wn Ancien Juge Mixte. Leyden: Brill 
London; Triibner & Co. 

(6) L’instruction publique et la révolution, Par Albert Duruy. Paris: 
Hachette. 

(7) Bibliothéque utile—La chasse et la péche des animaux marins. Par 
H. Jouan. Le travail manuel en France. Par H, Leneveux. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliére. 

(8) Etude sur le travail. Par S. Mony. Deuxitme édition, 2 tomes et 
résumé. Paris: Hachette. 

(9) Histoire de la restauration. Par E. Daudet. Paris: Hachette. 

(10) Types littéraires et fantaisies esthétiques. Par Emile Montégut 
Paris: Hachette. 

Gr) Essais de critique idvaliste. Par Victor de Laprade, Paris: 
Didier. 
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ing else how utterly separated his standpoint is from 
than a0yietealy to be taken outside of France, and how little 
aby that is Kely ” 
chance there is even of many Frenchmen sharing it. “Do not, 
be says in pleading for Corneille and Bossuet, “ do not let us desert 
them even for such poetry as that of Shakspeare, of Goethe, 
»_who does the reader expect for third man ? Unless he knows 
M. de Laprade’s little weaknesses, he will never guess; even if he 
does, he will be surprised. The third representative of this poetry 
j—Lamartine. et it would be an entire mistake to regard 
M. de Laprade as a critic of no value. He has more even than 
merely such value as an excellent writer must always have. But, 
like wany other critics, he has made the radical mistake of looking 
frst at his own fancy for the sentiments which a poet expresses, 
and not at the manner in which he expresses them. M. de Laprade 
ad all honour to him) is disgusted with the materialism and sen- 
suality of much of the literature of our day. He tinds the senti- 
mental idealism of Lamartine so refreshing after it, that he goes 
no further. In tho same way a clue is very easily discoverable to 
the apparently lakyrinthine mystery of a sensible man and French- 
man delivering himself of this sentiment—“In all Moliére’s 
theatre there is not the moral substance of a page of Corneille.” 
These paradoxes are not uninstructive, and they certainly 
are not unamusing. They only become annoying where, as 
in his dealing with “le grand Corneille,” as he fondly and rightly 
calls him, just and merited praise is mingled and dashed with un- 
necessary error. Why, except for the purpose of a general 
division of their aims and methods, compare Corneille and 
Shakspeare at all? Above all, why compare them when the 
comparer’s knowledge of one half of his subject is so small that 
he actually echoes the remark that “ Shakspeare’s women, except 
the criminals, have little or no character.” Oh! Rosalind and 

Beatrice, oh! Viola and Juliet, what is to be done with M. de 
Laprade? Perhaps the best thing that can be done is to hope 
that, when he has succeeded in understanding Moliére, he will 
make an effort to understand Shakspeare. At present each of the 
subjects of his mistakes finds himself in remarkably good 
company. 
oe Dumesnil seems to have submitted his work to 
friendly criticism, and then not to have attended to the criticism, 
which is probably not the first instance of such a course of pro- 
ceeding. His Propos interrompus (12), which range from short 
pensées to a dialogue of some length, show thought and talent, but 
they fall short of the mark in matter of expression. 

As for Les points sur les I (13) most of its readers know what 
to expect, and few of them will be disappointed. M. Karr, 
asserting his unalterable fidelity to the principles of sound Re- 
publicanism, makes more terrible war upon the actual Republic 
thanever. Perhaps the book is a little duller than some of his 
recent republications, because there are fewer personal reminis- 
cences oa also fewer miscellaneous papers than usual. But to be 
intrinsically and positively dull is a gift which Providence has 
re! sed to the author. 

‘the leader of naturalism has found his Boswell (14), except that 
M. Paul Alexis is not so amusing as Boswell. But then it is the 
first law of his sect that they shall not be amusing. The history 
of M. Zola is as minute as one of his own descriptions. We are told 
how he passed for his Baccalauréat triumphantly in all possible arts 
and sciences, only to be plucked in literature—an act of prophetic 
criticism which ought to clear the Sorbonne of much of the 
obloquy which is sometimes thrown on it, We find that, if M. 
Zola is not appreciated in England, it is because of our Puritanism. 
The Puritanism of, for instance, Mr. Swinburne is nearly as happy 
udiscovery as the celebrated “ virginité des dragons.” But Nt 
Alexis’s greatest triumph is the sentence in which he records how 
he went to Aix, stood before the humble private school which 
gave M. Zola to France, and there “Je me suis demandé si dans 
quelque trente ans d'ici un autre de ces jeunes éléves saperait les 
croyances artistiques d’aujourd’hui et nous traiterait de ganaches, 
nous autres naturalistes.” The sentence us it stands is a touching 
echo of érav. But why does M. Alexis look forward 
thirty years? He may be assured that there are certain critics 
whose school days lie at a considerable distance, if not quite thirty 
years off, who “ nous traiteraient, nous autres naturalistes” in ex- 
actly “ fashion he describes. The Vers snédits are harmless 
enoug 

The author of Sauvayeonne has given in one volume (15) two 
very strong and, in one case at least, original studies. The theme 
of the first, an honest and legitimate love affair between the son of 
‘noble family and a girlof low rank, is not common with French 
Writers; and the device by which all is made to end happily (the 
determination of the young man’s father to spite his faithless and 
Worldly wite, who has ambitious designs for her son) is novel and 
well managed. The second has a more hackneyed theme, com- 
Prsing the usual trio, and a paratonnerre in the shape of an 
innocent youth just emancipated from school. But both are told 
With a great deal of freshness and foree, and the setting of de- 
Scription and manners is excellent. Such work contrasts most 
curiously with M. Valéry Vernier’s dull and extravagant at- 
tempt (16) at the anti-clerical novel, for which there seems to be 


(12) Propos interrompus. Par A. Dumesnil. Paris: Hachette. 
(13) Les points sur les J. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Calmana-Lévy. 
(14) wong Zola. Par Paul Alexis, Avec des vers inédits. Paris: 


er, 
(15) Les mauvais ménages. Par André Theuriet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
-kS séductions de Miss Fanny. Par Valéry Vernier. Paris: 
-Lévy, 


a certain demand now in France; and not much less favourably 
with M. Ulbach’s more workmanlike (17) of crime. If we 
were going to commit ‘a murder, we should certainly take counsel's 
opinion either from M. Ulbach or from M. Fortuné du pan ed 
how to do it; and if anybody thinks this is praise he is welcome 
to take it as such. M. de Bonneau-Avenant’s volume (18) is 
almost entirely occupied by a life of the celebrated Swiss-Spanish 
novelist, whose posthumous tales he translates. The tales them- 
selves are short and appear slight. M. Ernest d’Hervilly (19) has 
tried to be lively in his tales, and has not always failed. But his 
book, like many others of its kind nowadays, shows in the most 
curious way how the language of 1830 is going the same way 
as the language of 1660 went at the end of the last century. When 
you come to calling a salt-cellar “le chlorure de sodium du 
restaurant,” and to speaking of a frog as “ cet intéressant batracien,” 
you are in specie, if not in indivduo, uncommonly close to the 
Abbé Delille. The books of MM. Dubarry and Scholl are, we 
regret to say, of very small value. The former (20) is one of 
those laborious efforts of extravagance by which (chiefly from the 
corrupt following of American precedents, corrupt already in them- 
selves) Frenchmen seem to think that they can attain to humour. 
The latter (z:) is composed of a certain number of the paragraphs 
and short articles, half comment, half fiction, which make up so 
large a part of French newspapers. 

France ! (22) appears to be the work of half a dozen y 
gentlemen who are fired by the example and success of M. Pai 
Derouléde. They are exceedingly bellicose and patriotic, and 
execute variations on the “ Marseillaise” with much energy and 
excellent lungs, If M. David and his companions are to be taken 
as spokesmen of French patriotism, it is in an exceedingly 
aggressive humour—a humour familiarly described in a modern 
phrase by the words “ hitting out all round,” and neatly put some 
a ago he Fanny Squeers in her statement that “she 

ted everybody and wished everybody was dead.” There is, for 
instance, a ferocious sonnet by M. Louis Guibert, entitled “ Cher- 
bourg et Brest,” wherein he informs those whom it may concern 
that Seees has “pour servir ses généreuses haines” and “ ses 
destins nouveaux,” iron, granite, and all sorts of things, and that 
Cherbourg is “ a sword planted in the heart of her rival.” Oon- 
sidering the attitude of England towards France, does M. Guibert 
think that this sort of thing is the language of Bayard or the 
language of Bobadil ? 


(17) Le marteau dacier. Par Louis Ulbach. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(18) Deux nouvelles de Fernan Caballero. Précédées de sa vie par le 
Comte de Bonneau-Avenant. Paris: Plon. 

(19) Parisienneries, Par Ernest d’Hervilly. Paris: Dentu, 

(20) Les aventures d'un dompteur, etc. Par A. Dubarry. Paris: 
Dreyfous. 

(21) Mémoires du trottoir. Par Aurélien Scholl. Paris: Dentu. 

(22) France! Par G. David, L. Guibert, A. Hervo, P. Mieusset, A. 
Tailhaud. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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Anglo-French Trade under the New System. 

he Theatres. 


Ont of the Way Placesin India. Riverside Papers. 
Markham’s Fifty Years’ Work of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Dr. John Brown's Essays, Vyse’s Egypt. Villari’s Machiavelli. 
Christie on Methodism. Master of All. 

Industrial Applications of Science. 

French Literature. 
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The Ministry and the Peers—The Debate on the Cléture—The French Treaty— 
Austria and Eastern Europe— Mr. Bradlaugh’s Expulsion—An Anti-Aggression 
League—Local Taxation—The Manufacture of Public Opinion. 

Carnival Keeping—J/nstans Tyrannus—Some French Squabbles—The Jubilee of the 
Record—The Tricks of the ‘* Greeks””—The Electric Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace—Jumbo—Cabmen— Yachting Rules—Results of the Six per Cent. Rate. 

Huxley's Scierice and Culture—A New History of the English Stage—Two Atlases— 

ritish and Independent Burma—In Trust--Tbrough Siberia—Week-Day 
Living—American Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRET FORTIUM, CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,’ &c. 
atthe DOKE GALLERY .35 New BondStreet. Daily, TentoSix. 1s. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY.—WINTER EXHIBITION 

the GROSVENOR GALLERY, NOW OPEN, from Ten till Six, with aCOLLECTION 
of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and a complete COLLECTION of the WORKS of 
G.F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
the Works of the most eminent Living Painters. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 


RT-UNION of LONDON. 


Ever; receives impressions of of PLATES by L. FLamenc : 

“* The from the ©: iginale by RITH ; besides a chance of one of 
the numerous Valuable Prizes. ‘The LIST will CLOSE Marcie a "The Prints are now ready. 
LEWIS POCOCK \ 

112 Strand, February 1882. EDMUND BE. ANTROBUS. : J * 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY. —CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, from 


Works of the Old Masters, representing in_their proper colours various Frescoes by 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Michael Angelo, Raphezel, and other Italian Painters, and 
Pictures by Van Eyck, Memling, Albert Durer, Holbein, &c., are sold to the public as well as 
to members, at prices ver ing from 10s. to. 488, Pri iced Lists of all the publications of she 
Suen? with ae of Membership, will be sent post free on application at 24 Vid Bo 


LAMBE PRICE, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— NOTICE is Hereby Given, 


that on Wednesday, 26th of April next, the Senate will proceed to Elect 77 INERS 
in the following Departments: 


Examinerships. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Two in Classics 
Teele Zhe 1 English Language, 


One Guinea. 


Salarics. 


(Each.) 
mes S. Reid, LL.M., M.A 
£300 {is Schmitz LL.D. R.S.E. 
£120 { Prof. orley, LL.D. 


L 


Present Examiners. 


Two in The French Language and Literature 


Twoin The German Language and Literature 


Two in The Hebrew Text of the Old Testa- 
ment the GreeR Text of the New Testament, 
the Rvidences 0, the Christian Religion, 

and Script 


Two in Mental and Moral Science. 

Twoin Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
Twoin Experimental Philosophy. 
Two in Chemistry 


Two in Botany and Vegetable Physiology ....- Wr. hiselton 


{Brot IL. Vines, 
Two in Comparative Anatomy and { Erol Milnes M 


Two in Geology R. Davi ies Roberts, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 
lence, Roman Law, Prie) (Prof. W. A. Hunter, M.A. 
Twoin Equity and Real Property Lav W. H. G. Bagshawe, B.A., Q.C. 
Tye Law and Law and . £50 Anstie, Esq., B.A. 


Twoim Constitutional History England... #25 Revs Hereford B. George, M.A. 
MEDICINE. 


W.F. Moulton, DD, 3A. 


James M.A. 
Ward, M.A. 
of. H. 8. M.A. 


. Williamson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Prof, W. G. ‘Adams, M.A., 
William Esq., 
ar, M.A., F.R.S. 


Two in Juri: 
ciples of 


Two in Medtcine 
Two in Surgery 
Twoin A 
Twoin Physiot 

Two in Obstetric Medici 
‘Tygin 
Twoin Forensis Medicine. >. vores 


The — above named are a and intend to offer themselves < re-election. 


Candidates must send_in their Names to Resiptrar y attestation of their Qualiii- 
ations they may y think desirable, on or before’ Tue Mare It is desired by 
the Senate that no personal ication of any kind be made to its individual Members. 


Dicki 
Fares 


ern MLD 
DBA. 


University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, 
February 28, 1982, 


By Order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


A&®TISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 
Founded 1810. Tneosporated by Royal Charter, 1897, 


The SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER will at the Freemasons? 
Tavern, on Saturday. March 25 next. The Right. Hon. W. H. SMITH, M_P., in the Chairs 
Any Gentleman wishing to act as Steward to attend this Dinners = Subscriber to the F 
is reque sted to apply to the SEc RETARY, at 23 Garrick Street, und, 
Ladies’ Tickets, 12s. 6d. ; 8, £ 
1882, 


Febr ruary 25, 
THE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
PROFESSOR OF BOT 


The COUNCIL invite Applications on or before Manta 28th instant, for the 
Appointment, the duties of which will commence on May 1. 

Particulars of the salary and conditions will be sent on application to the Secretary, 
Mr. G. H. Moruey, the Mason Science College, Birmingham, to whom all applications for the 
appointment should be sent. 

By a resolution of the Council, Candidates are especially requested to abstain from 


J. GIBBS BLAKE, M.D., Bailig 


Cly of LIVERPOOL.—To SCULPTORS, ARTISTS, &e, 
CORPORATION of the CITY of LIVERPOOL are desirous f obtain 
DESIGNS for the Completion i ip, Relief of TWENTY-EIGHT PANELS on the Fag: 
St. George's Hall, left in block from the erection of the building. The sizes vary from 4 ft, 
4in. by 4 ft. 4 in. to 6 ft, by 5 ft. Lin 

On ‘application to the Corror ATION SuRVEYOR, Municipal Offices, Liverpool, per 
sogally, or by post, lithographed plans and other tieulars will be furnished. 

As itis possible Designs may be sent in by Artists who are not prepared to exeente the 
Sculpture. the execution will form the subject of ~ separate Contract, but, if practicable, the 
designing and execution should go together 
remium of £200 will be given to the first in order of merit ; £100 to the second ; £50 to the 


above 


thir 
1 he Council do not bind themselves to any out any of the selected Designs, nor to employ 
the author in the execution of the Sculptu 
The subjects are left to the discretion of ‘the artists, but some reference to the objects of the 
building is desirable. 
Either Drawings or Models may be submitted, but Competitors must submit not less then 
three Designs for “the larger panels and not less than four for the smaller. 
Drawings to be either in outline or inshaded monochrome, and Drawings or Models madetg 
+ ot the full size of the Carving. 
All Designs to w! aeh, premiums may be awarded to become the absolute property of the 
Corporation, to be used as they may think proper. 
the adj ie Consedt will, ‘if they think it necessary, call in professional assistance in the matter of 
e udication. 
The Designs be sent in to Mr. THomas SanEeeEs, jun., Corporation Surveygr, 
by nk as above, not later than ‘Ten A.M., on June 1 nex 
By aan J. RAYNER, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool, February 6, 1882. 


powls EXHIBITIONS.—ONE EXHIBITION, of the value of 


a year, tenable at any College or HalLat either of the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge: i is intended to be filled up after an Examination of the Candidates, which wil} 
take place at Birmingham in September. 

Candidates are requested to send their Names, Addresses, and Certificates of Baptism, with 
Testimonials of Conduct and Character, on or before the Ist day of August, to CHARLES 
SHAW, Esq., 1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, London, E.C. Candidates must be Membersot 
the C hurch of "England, Natives of Wales, or of one of fg four Welsh Diocese 8, under Twenty 
Years of Age upon the 10th day of October mest, acquainted withthe Welsh Language, and 
intending to become Candidates for Holy Order 

The Candidates will be examined in Wels h “Reading, Composition, and Speaking; The 
Gospel According to St. Matthew and_ the Arie of the Apostles, in Greek ; the First and 
Second Books ot the Iliad : the Second Book of Thucydides ; the Fifth Book of the Zneid; 
Xenophon’s Anabasis ; Cicero de Ofticiis ; Nee Latin Prose and Verse Composition. Those 
who fail in Welsh will not be further exam 

e Exhibition will be tenable (during Resi dence) for Four years by an Exhibitioner who 
at the time of his election is not legally a Member of either University, and will in his case 
date from Matriculation ; and by an Exhibitioner who at the time of his election is legallys 
Member of either University, ti the close of the Term in which the Degree of Bachelor d 
Arts is due to the Holder. 

March 1, 1882, 


QXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE, COWLEY, near Oxford.— 
number of valuable SCHOLARSHIPS are annually ottered ah this College. On 
April 17 there will be an examination for Two of these, of the value of £50 and £25 hry 
A new wing, containing accommodation for 50 more students and masters’ quarters, wa 
ptm at the commencement of this term. Senior and junior students are now emi 
sepa’ 
\ ‘new Vcxkeatie laboratory has been erected, and a large swimming bath has likewise been 


= the recommendation of the Head-Master, the Council have decided that the Depart- 
ment for preparing the Sons of Officers of the Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces, for the 
University, Indian, and Home Civil Service, or any profession, be incre 

Candidates are prepared for any branch of the Service. 

‘This is the only College ss which riding is taught; all students, whether preparing for the 
Army or not, are bags rill. 

‘Terms from 80 to 100 Guiness, Next Term commences on April 17. 

For further particulars apply to the pAb or HEAD-MASTER. 


Cur TON .COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATIOAL, 
d NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to coi a a 

at Midsummer 1882, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from _ a one = 

to £90 a year in cases of scholars who require it.—Further particulars from the HEAD-Mas 

or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


(SHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


eight £40, four £20, Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The 
College Cheltenham. 


R ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIB 
TIONS.—ELECTION to THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, £50, and £30. tenable for 
Four Years) to be held on Friday, June 16, . Examination to commence Wedn 
June l4, Open to Boys under Fou: teen on 1, 1882. One Exhibition of £15, simil 
tenable, may be adde awarded separately. —Apply to Rev. Tue WARDEY, 


Radley ‘College, near A 
B Priacipal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

There are NINE. SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at the College. open to candidates under 
Fifteen, on July 1, ofthe annual value, three of £60, three of £40, and three of £20. 

A special Army ‘ass has been in active work for some time. 

The NEXT TE <M will commence on Tuesday, May 2. 

F.W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretarde Secretary. 


MATRICU LATION EXAMINATION. —UN NIVERSITY of 

NDON.—INSTRUCTION in all the snbjects of the above Examination isgiven 
atGU ys 3 HOSPITAL. The CLASSES for the JUNE EXAM INA ATK IN will commence 0B 
Monday March 3 20. Lhe Classes are_not contined to Students of the Hospital.—For further 
particulars address the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, S.E. 


West HERTS.—Rev. NEWTON PRICE, Oxhey Vicarage, 


Watford, desires TWO PUPILS. Good Music, Drawing, and French. 


SRGH SCHOOL—SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


0, £30, and £20._CANDIDATES may be 
G. Esq., School House, Sedbergh, before! March 25, 


NOR HOUSE, THORPE MANDEVILLE, BANBURY— 
Mr. H, STRAHAN, M.A., St. John's College, Combatdge. and Mr. C. W. BROWNING 
late Scholar of Corpus Christi C ollege, Oxtord, will SUCCEED to the Rev. W. T. BRowSIN@in 
the Joint Management of this School at Easter next, and nthe BOYS between the ages | 
Fight and Fifteen for the Public Schools. Terms, £105 per aanum.—For Prospe ctus and al 
imormation apply to H. Stran sy, Esq.. Alveseott_ House, Faringdon, Ber! or, C. W- 
Ean Manor Ilouse, Thorpe Mandeville, Banbury. 


{MAN EDUCATION for ENGLISH 
BOYS.—Dr. KLOSE’S well-known SCHOOL, under management of Rev. 
ARMITAGE, formeriy chief Modern Language Master at Clifton Colleze, greisted Bg six 
pero German and French Masters.—For particulars, apply to Rev. F. ‘AGB, 

eidelberg. 


PRINCEss HELENA COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, EALING. 
President of the E veeutive Commitiee—H.R.H, THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

RESIDENT LADY SUPERINTENDENT and HEAD-MISTRESS 
September next. Fixed Salary £250, and Capitation Grant £1 10s. for each Pupi beyond } 
and £2 for each Pupil beyond 200. Board ana apartments also found.—Apply for particu 
by letter to Mrs. JEUNB, Hon, Sec., Princess Heleua College, St. Margaret's Offices, Victoris 
Street, Westminster. 
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